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Women are making a mark on Vermont's tattoo industry 
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at Basin Harbor has 60 new 
slips for overnight visits! 

Come experience 
this unique and beautiful 
resort on your boat. 
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are back soon- 
starting mid-June 


We’re here to help answer questions • Qualifying Conditions 
you may have on becoming a patient * Medical Marijuana Education 
and to provide safe access to the ' Patient Consultations 
highest quality, lab tested marijuana • Medical ID Card Guidance 
options in Vermont. ■ Dispensary Referrals 


FREE * SAFE • CONFIDENTIAL 
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ICEd Out 


Cesar Alex Carrillo, one of the undocumented Migrant 
Justice advocates arrested recently by U.S. Immigration 
and Customs Enforcement, returned to Mexico on Monday. 
He left the United States via a "voluntary departure order," 
according to his lawyer. Matt Cameron. 

ICE agents arrested Carrillo in March when he arrived 
at a Burlington courthouse for a hearing on a DUI charge, 
which was dismissed later that day. An immigration 
judge in Boston ordered him held without bail, and he 
was jailed. 

Carrillo, 23. negotiated with federal authorities to 
leave voluntarily, in lieu of being deported, because that 
improves his chance of legal ly returning to the United 
States. Cameron said. A judge approved the agreement on 
May 1, according to Will Lambek. a spokesman for Migrant 
Justice, the Burlington-based advocacy group. 

Carrillo's wife, Lymarie Deida, 21, and his daughter. 
Solmarie. 4, are both U.S. citizens. The family plans to 
reunite south of the border. 



From Mexico. Carrillo 
hopes to secure legal 
permission to return 
to the United States, 
where he has lived for 
seven years. According 

to Cameron, Carrillo could be barred from the country for 
10 years unless he can prove that his absence would cause 
“significant hardship." 

He'll need to file a "hardship waiver" and more visa pa- 
perwork in Mexico to have a chance of coming back. 

"I don't think it has to be explained, with a 4-year-old 
and a mother that's completely dependent on his income." 
Cameron told Seven Days' Katie Jlckling. 

Meanwhile, two others arrested by ICE in Burlington 
days after agents detained Carrillo are still facing deporta- 
tion. Enrique Balcazar and Zully Palacios are free on bail 
and face legal proceedings next March. Cameron said. 

Read Jickling's ful I post at sevendaysvt.com. 
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SEAHORSES SCORE 

The Burlington High 
School Register was 
named best high 
school newspaper 
in New England. 
Will they get a 
banner for the gym? 




VI FOR SALE 

A SL Louis company 

Hinesburg-based 
Renewable NRG 
Systems. OMG, 
another local 
business gets a new 
out-of-state owner. 
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MURRAY MELTDOWN 

So for. 60 

Middlebury College 
students have been 
disciplined for 
actions related to 
Charles Murray's 
campus visit The 
cops haven't charged 


CRIME SPIKE 

Someone poached 

black rhino horn 
from a locked room 
on the University of 
Vermont campus. 
Tips leading to an 
arrest are worth 
three grand. 


$ 3,359 

That’s how much N ewfane owes 
FairPoint Communications after 
someone hacked the town’s voicemail 
system and placed long-distance calls. 


TOPFIVE 

MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENDAYSVT.COM 

1. "Feds in Florida: Burlington College Probe 
Goes the Distance" by Paul Heintz. The 
FBI is continuing to Investigate a land deal 
Jane O'Meara Sanders made as head of the 
shuttered liberal arts college. 

Z. "After Months of Delays. House Backs 
Marijuana Legalization" by Terri 
Hallenbeck. The Vermont House backed a 
bill that would legalize possession — but 
not sales — of a limited amount of pot. 

3. "The Parmelee Post: Civil Engineers 
Mystified by Presence of Human Life 
Within Winooski Traffic Circle" by Bryan 
Parmelee. Engineers made a shocking 
discovery during last weekend's Waking 
Windows music festival, our investigative 
humorist reported. 

4. "Freshmen Revolt: Why Did 16 Democrats 
Break With Their Party?" by Alicia Freese 
and Terri Hallenbeck. Some Vermont House 
Dems supported Gov. Phil Scott's proposal 


5. "Bhutanese Women Launch Beauty 

Businesses" by Kymelya Sari. As Bhutanese 
refugees make inroads in Vermont some 
women are opening beauty shops. 



802 much 


INTRODUCING: 802 
MUCH, which takes 
the place of the 
Po-Po Platter (RIP). 
Like its predecessor, 
this feature focuses 
on unusual Vermont 

necessarily from 
police blotters. See 
something weird? 
Contact deputy 
news editor Sasha 
Goldstein at sasha@ 
sevendaysvtcom. 


Have Burlingtonians completely for- 
gotten how to park a car properly? 

That question was on the minds of 
many during a recent 10-day stretch. 
Poorly parked cars in numerous city 
lots seemed to indicate that some- 

Zombie apocalypse? Not exactly, 
said Chapin Spencer, the Burlington 
Public Works Department director. 

The city towed hundreds of cars 
off public streets during Operation 



THE TWILIGHT PARKING ZONE 


Clean Sweep, a 10-day effort to clean 
— and sweep — debris from the roads. 
Spencer said city officials gave fair 
warning by flashing the parking-ban 
lights across town and issuing news 
releases, tweets. Facebook messages, 
fliers and other postings. Those who 
didn't move in time had their vehicles 
towed and relocated to a parking 
lot — at their own expense, said John 
King the city's parking enforcement 
manager. 


Some of the cars were left splayed 
across several parking spaces, includ- 
ing at least one vehicle that took up a 
handicapped spot by the skate park. 


King explained that the Spillane's m 
Towing & Recovery drivers were op- g 

erating at night, in small spaces with o 
large wreckers, which explained the < 
poor placement On Friday — the day 
after the last night of sweeping — 14 
vehicles remained in the skate-park lot 
One still hogged a handicapped spot 
All told, the city towed 513 cars 
during the annual effort King said. At > 
$125 a ticket that's a cool $64,125. " 

Clean sweep, indeed. 
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CRIMINAL MIND? 

What could possibly motivate a Republican 
who is shitty on pretty much every issue to 
support a progressive cause like criminal 
justice reform ["Convict-Turned-Lawmaker 
Pushes Criminal Justice Reform in 
Vermont,” April 19]? Only being a white- 
collar criminal himself who defrauded 
investors. Not to say that this cause is bad; 
it is something that folks should support 
wholeheartedly. Just don't be dazzled by 
Rep. Janssen Willhoit (R-St. Johnsbury) and 
think he’s some sort of compassionate con- 
servative. Willhoit and Rep. Adam Greshin 
(I-Warren) are really competing with each 
other to see who can be most outwardly self- 

Adam Salem 

BURLINGTON 


NO-GO MIRO 

Kevin J. Kelley’s celebratory go-go Mini 
piece [“Better Burg?” April 26] might accu- 
rately reflect how many felt on the heels of 
Miro Weinberger's election in 2012, but that 
frith faded fast 

Miro won because, despite Kurt Wright's 
political talent and popularity, Burlington is 

tigue weighed heavily after 30 years capped 
with the Burlington Telecom heist. It was 
time for a Democrat in city hall once again. 

To subsequent regret, I personally 
promoted Miro as the authentic Democrat 
in the caucus. He promoted himself as a 


developer of affordable housing, claiming 
that his Packard Lofts project — a project I 
had voted against in its 4-3 approval by the 
Development Review Board — was a depar- 
ture from the sort he commonly pursued. 

As it turned out, Weinberger is a devel- 
oper who happens to be mayor rather than 
a mayor who happens to have a background 
in socially responsible development And 
Kelley’s article — an inadvertent expose in 
part — does reveal that Weinberger sees po- 
litical office as an alternative means of real 
estate development 

In fret Miro is a Republican who 
happens to be a Democrat His mantra is 
build, build, build, much as some famous 
Republicans have intoned drill, drill, drill . 

There is no leadership, discernment 
or moderation when a mayor rewrites the 
rules to service developers. Appropriate, re- 
sponsible development, yes — but no-holds- 
barred development should not be a mayor's 
first priority. 

Michael Long 

BURLINGTON 


MISSING $12 MILLION 

Dr. John Brumsted told the Green 
Mountain Care Board that the University 
of Vermont Medical Center "relies on 

academic program, trauma center and all 
the specialized services it provides” ["The 
Doctor Is Out: Lawmakers Seek 'Lifeline' 
for Independent Physicians," May 3]. 







the $12 million Brumsted spread around 
to community groups to stimulate their 
support in his battles to create a Vermont 
health care monopoly. 

John McClaughry 

KIRBY 


REBEL' HISTORY LESSON 

[Re “’Rebels’ Yell: Protests Build Over 
South Burlington’s Mascot Change," April 
19]: This whole “Rebels" thing changes 
when the Confederate Flag is displayed. It 
is not the fault of the young generation but 
of the shameful school systems that have 


In Germany today, every youngster 
knows what the Holocaust, Final Solution 
and Second World War were all about. 
Educators had the courage to face up to the 
past. Had they not, the young Germans of 
today would think it “kind of cool” to wave 
the Nazi swastika Sag. 

Slavery in the South grew from 2 to 
4 million from the 1700s to 1860. The 
Confederate Army, which started the war 
in 1861, had invaded the southwestern 

was defeated. ^ 

The auctions of people as if they were 
cattle, the brandings, tongues cut out from 
escaped slaves, the selling of children and 
babies to slave masters, and endless atroci- 
ties are represented by ibis rebel flag. 

Vermont lost more men in the Civil 
War than any other state. It oudawed 
slavery before any other state, in 1777. The 
Underground Railroad was active here. 

To display the Confederate Flag is 
an insult to all Union soldiers who died 
trying to save this republic of ours. Many 

honor them. President Abraham Lincoln 
proclaimed Decoration Day as a day people 
decorated the graves of those fallen. Today 
it is known as Memorial Day to recognize 
all our fallen soldiers. 

Tom Azarian 

BURLINGTON 


VEGAN VISIONS 

During Vermont Restaurant Week, I eagerly 
opened Seven Days to peruse die offerings, 
but this plant-based, organic food lover was 
disappointed again. I know I am in the mi- 
nority, but the trend toward a plant-based 
diet is growing, and Burlington and this 
state are way behind. 

I am sure many restaurants believe they 
are friendly to plant-based eaters, but most 
are not Vegetarians, sure. Vegans? Not so 
much. Not all vegans are animal-rights fanat- 
ics. While respect for all living creatures and 
our planet is important, many choose a plant- 
based diet because we believe it’s healthier 
for our bodies. We are not likely to get excited 


about dishes made with soy or gluten in the 
form of pasta or seitan, no matter how many 

I dream of a sports bar where I can yell 
and cheer with my friends while noshing on 


spicy hummus, and pigging out on smoky 
sweet-potato-and-white-bean sliders on 
a wheat-free bun with spicy vegan aioli, 
while swilling kombucha. I’d love a roman- 
tic dinner of plant-based deliciousness, 
amid fresh flowers and candlelight, which I 
didn’t have to prepare myself at home. 

So I read the food section of Seven 
Days with longing. I live in downtown 
Burlington, but we've got a long way to go 
before I get really excited about venturing 
out for dinner. This plant-based foodie will 
keep hoping, dreaming and cooking. 

Lisa Bridge 

BURLINGTON CORRECTION 


CORRECTIONS 

Last week’s story “Bounty Hunters" 
misstated the fine for harvesting 
fiddleheads in New York. Foragers can 
be charged $250 a plant. 

Last week’s gallery profile, “Plus One,” 
misidentified the year in which Anni 
Mackay founded BigTown Gallery. 
The gallery was founded in 2003 and 
moved to its current Rochester loca- 
tion in 2005. 

The April 26 story “Shroud in the 
Cloud” incorrectly stated that 

Dropbox, Google Drive and iCloud do 

format In fart, those services, like 
Gibberfish, are encrypted, too. 

Last week’s Free Will Astrology read- 
ings were intended for May 11 to 17; 
they appear again this week on page 91. 
The May 4 to 10 readings can be found 
online at sevendaysvtcom. Apologies 
for any cosmic missteps. 




7PM, SUNDAY 
MAY 14, 2017 

ST. JOHNSBURY SCHOOL 
AUDITORIUM 


RESERVED SEATING: $50, $40, $20. 

Catamount Arts Members and 
Seniors S3 off. Students under 1 8 free! 

KCPPRESENTS.ORG OR NEK REGIONAL 
BOX OFFICE 802-748-2600 
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VERY BEST 

DEALS OF THE 
WEEK! 

Butternut Mountain Farm 
Organic Maple Syrup. 32 fl oz 

REG $21.99 SALE $15.99! 
Rolled Oats 
$.99/LB 

Kashi Organic Cereals 
Simply Maize GF & Sweet Potato 
Sunshine. 10.S oz 

$2.49 

CHEESE SHOP 
DEALS 

Spring Milk Gouda 

REG $ 12.99/LB SALE S5.99/LB 

Feta Crumbles 

REG S6.99/LB SALE S3.49/LB 
Le Rustique Camembert 
REG $10.99/ea. SALE $1.99/ea! 

PINOT V 

2014 Firesteed - Pinot Noir 

$12.99 

2015 Acrobat Pinot Gris 
Wine Enthusiast 91 pts 

$12.99 

2014 Albert Bichot - Bourgogne 
$17.99 

STAFF PICK 
OF THE WEEK! 


CHEESE SWINE 
TRADERS 


LARGE 


KCP PRESENTS 


STUNNING VOCALIZATIONS 
OF JAZZ STANDARDS, 
CABARET GEMS, 

AND ROCK CLASSICS 


STORM 
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Wake Robin has 3icj\££i( 

you should learn about today. 


As Vermont's only Life Care Community, Wake Robin offers active, resident- 
driven living in a beautiful setting, with unparalleled financial security and 
peace of mind. This spring, we're beginning our Maple expansion — the final ’ 
phase of our campus — with the addition of 38 light-filled new apartments. 

When you become a Maple Charter Member, you will enjoy the security 
of Life Care as soon as you make your deposit. Act now, live the life you 
choose, and save thousands of dollars. 


' WakeRobin 


The time to act is now! 


Call today to schedule a personal 
appointment. Secure your 
Charter Member benefits, 
and make your deposit by 

May 15, 2017. 


200 Wake Robin Drive 
Shelburne, Vermont 05482 


802 . 448.4437 


WakeRobin.com 

© 6 , 


Attend our Maple 
Charter Program Event! 


Friday, May 12, 2017 
1:30 to 3:30 p.m. 


Call to reserve your space. 


PLANNING FOR YOUR FUTURE? 
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FAIR GAME OPEN SEASON ON VERMONT POLITICS BY JOHN WALTERS z 


That $26 Million Thing 


W hen you stop and think 
about it, the 2017 session 
of the Vermont legisla- 
ture has reached an un- 
usual end point. 

A topic that wasn’t even on the 
agenda until less than three weeks ago 
has completely captured the narrative, 
both inside and outside the Statehouse. 
The entire session is likely to be re- 
membered — and the winners and 
losers determined — on the basis of 
this one issue. All other subjects have 
been reduced to mere afterthought 
The issue, of course, is Gov. phil 
scott’s proposal to negotiate public 
school health insurance plans at 
the state, rather than local, level. 
Developed by the Vermont School 
Boards Association, the plan is better 
known around the Statehouse as “the 
$26 million thing,” after the amount 
of money the governor claims the 
measure would save. Its formal intro- 
duction on April 20 threw a monkey 
wrench into the closing days of the 
session. 

As of this writing, the standoff 
between Republican governor and 
Democratic legislature remains to be 
settled. But even as the parties search 
for compromise, there's little agree- 
ment on how they got to this point 
Take that “late introduction" bit 
“Nobody put anything on the table 
until two weeks ago,” maintains House 
Speaker mitzi Johnson. “We had heard 
some broad-stroke proposals,” but 
that’s all. 

Team Scott doesn’t see it that way. 
“The formal proposal was made 
public [on April 20], but this has been 
something that [the governor] has been 
pointing to since February," says Scott 
spokesperson rebecca kellev. “This is 
something that [legislative] leadership 
was aware of, and discussions have 
been ongoing since the plan came to 
our attention in February." 

Who’s right? Depends on what you 
mean by “the plan.” 

VSBA executive director nicole mace 
says her organization started looking 
for ways to save money in January 
because “it became very clear that we 
have an administration that is serious 
about K-12 cost containment.” 

Seeking a seat at that table, the 
VSBA board set up a working group 


that produced a set of ideas in February. 
One of them had to do with an upcom- 
ing change in teacher health insurance. 
Because of changes mandated by the 
federal Affordable Care Act, all union- 
ized education staff will be switching 
plans in January. VSBA estimates that 
the change will cut costs by $75 mil- 
lion. It proposed using roughly two- 
thirds of the savings to mitigate the 
impact on teachers — making up for 
higher deductibles and other costs in 
the new plans. The other one-third, the 
now-famous “up to $26 million," could 
be used to cut property taxes. 

This is the idea Kelley says the 
governor has been “pointing to” since 
February. Top lawmakers have another 

“What I know is that [VSBA] had a 
PowerPoint they were showing people 
which talked about a number of issues," 


says Senate President Pro Tempore tim 
ashe. “It wasn’t like they were coming 
at us with one issue that was the fore- 

Ashe decries the lack of “an actual 
proposal on the table.” Kelley insists 
there's been plenty of discussion since 
February. 

Funny thing is, they're both right 

“The plan,” broadly speaking, has 
been out in the open for months. But 
an “actual proposal,” including a move 
to statewide teacher health care nego- 
tiations, wasn’t unveiled until April 20. 

Johnson says this tendency is noth- 
ing new. 

“There’s been a pattern of propos- 
als that don’t get fully fleshed out,” she 
says of Team Scott’s priorities. “In pre- 
vious administrations, when a speech 
contains a broad idea, within a day or 
two there’s a bill proposed.” 

Not this year. 

Even now, she says, Scott’s April 
20 proposal lacks detail. For instance. 


it doesn’t outline what happens to the 
savings. Is the money applied to other 
programs? Which ones? Or does it go 
back to the taxpayers? 

“I believe we did provide language 
that could be used for amendments 
or to be input into the budget,” says 
Kelley. Which is true, but that’s a long 
way from submitting a vetted piece 
of legislation that, as written, could 
become law. 

For Kelley, this approach is a sign of 
the governor's flexibility. 

“He is open to alternative propos- 
als," she says. “We're open to other 
paths, and we’d like to see what the 
legislative recommendation is, and 
that was not forthcoming.” 

Top lawmakers say that’s not how 
the process works. 

“It’s typically said that administra- 
tions propose; legislatures dispose," 


says Ashe. He points out that the 
legislature is a part-time operation 
with few staffers, while the executive 
branch employs thousands and oper- 
ates year-round. Hence, a legislature 
doesn’t have the time or resources to 
“flesh out” policy ideas or engage in a 
philosophical back-and-forth with a 
governor. 

The question arises: Is the gover- 
nor truly offering flexibility, or is he 
avoiding commitment? If he proposes 
a concrete piece of legislation, he has 
to get down in the weeds. If he floats an 
idea or suggests “language that could 
be used” in a law, he can operate on a 
higher, sound-bite-oriented plane. In 
essence, he’s being political while the 
legislature is mired in the scut work of 

Eventually, everything will be set- 
tled — with or without a gubernatorial 
veto and an override session. But will 
the conflict fade into memory, or does 
it portend a very different legislative/ 


executive relationship — in which the 
executive offers flexibility (as he would 
put it) or refuses to engage in policy 
detail (in the eyes of lawmakers)? 

Whatever agreement is reached on 
teacher health care negotiations, Ashe 
worries that the last-minute process 
will do lasting damage. 

“If the end of this session results 
in the demoralization or unilateral 
sledgehammer of teachers, it might 
make some people happy,” he says, 
“but it’s not going to be very good for 
the relationship between teachers and 
local school boards.” 

You could say the same for the rela- 
tionship between the governor and the 
legislature. 

Bemie Speaks! 

Last Friday, Sen. bernie sanders (I-Vt.) 
made himself available for a couple of 
rare interviews with Vermont media. 
Not Seven Days, of course. It's now 
been 740 days since he deigned to give 
us an interview. 

Instead, Sanders sat down sequen- 
tially with WCAX-TV’s kyle midura and 
WPTZ-TV’S STEWART LEDBETTER. Each 
quizzed him on a variety of subjects. 
Each only briefly addressed the el- 
ephant in the room: the FBI’s ongoing 
investigation of a land deal orches- 
trated by his wife, jane O'Meara sanders. 

During her time as president of 
Burlington College, O'Meara Sanders 
brokered the 2010 purchase of a 32- 
acre lakefront parcel from the Roman 
Catholic Diocese of Burlington. The 
$10 million debt she took on proved to 
be the college’s undoing. As Seven Days 
reported last week, the feds appear to 
be investigating whether she misrep- 
resented fundraising commitments in 
order to secure bank financing. 

Ledbetter says he asked Sanders 
a single question about Burlington 
College. (The interview is not available 
on WPTZ’s website.) 

“Sen. Sanders said that he could 
not have any comment at this time,” 
Ledbetter tells us. “He said he will 
comment in the future, but not at this 

Midura asked two questions about 
Burlington College. His approach 
was more oblique and, arguably, gave 
Sanders an easy way out. Midura didn’t 


THERE’S BEEN A PATTERN OF PROPOSALS 

THATDON’TGET FULLY FLESHED OUT. 

HOUSE SPEAKER MITZI JOHNSON 


GOT A TIP FOR JOHN? JOHNWALTERS@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


mention the federal probe. He only 
discussed accusations that the senator 
had used his influence to help secure a 
bank loan for the land deal. 

“This implication came from 
oonalo trump’s campaign manager in 
Vermont,” Sanders said, referring to 
Vermont Republican Party vice chair 
brady toensing, who filed a complaint 
in January 2016 that appears to have 
launched the federal probe. Toensing 
was, in fact, the Trump campaign's 
state chair, not its manager. 

“Let me leave it at that, because 
it would be improper at 
this point for me to say 
anything more," Sanders 
concluded. 

When Midura pressed 
the issue, Sanders threw some more 
shade on the unnamed Toensing and 
repeated that “it would be improper” 

Journalists who interview Sanders 
are basically stuck between a rock and 
a hard place. The senator has been 
known to walk out of interviews (this 
columnist has seen it happen) when 
the questions are not to his liking. A 
reporter has to balance hard-hitting 
confrontation with the risk of having 
an interview cut short or perhaps 
losing future access to Vermont's po- 
litical rock star. 

It’s a tough position to be in — but it 
is, after all, part of the job. This kind of 
eggshell-walking has enabled Sanders 
to pick and choose the issues he wants 
to address and to basically call his tune 
when it comes to the Vermont press. 

Media Note 

The career transitions of radio 
personalities are widely noticed 
because their voices are so familiar. But 
the comings and goings of behind-the- 
scenes staff usually escape attention, 
although they can play a vital role in a 
successful broadcast. 

If you recognize the name patti 
Daniels, you’re one of the few who pays 
attention to the credits for Vermont 
Public Radio's “Vermont Edition." 
Daniels has been the show’s lead 
producer since its inception. Indeed, 
in the beginning when “Vermont 
Edition” aired once a week, she was its 
only producer. 


But after 15 years at VPR and 12 on 
the “Vermont Edition” team, Daniels is 
soon to leave her position as the show's 
executive producer. She’s staying on 
until the end of August to help with the 
transition to a new EP. 

“It was such a hard, hard choice to 
make,” she explains. “But I’m tired. 
I’ve been doing this for 10 years and 
I’ve really given my life to it.” (The 
show went daily in 2007.) 

Brief personal aside: In a previous 
life, I was host of a daily public radio 
show in another state. From experi- 
ence, I know that a good 
producer who’s in sync with 
the host makes a show work 
much better. And one of the 
worst days of my tenure was 
when my founding producer and show 
cocreator announced she was leaving. 

What’s worse, she not only left the 
station, she moved to China. For real. 
About as far away from me as she could 
possibly get. 

So where is Daniels off to? 

“You’re gonna die when I tell you 
this,” she says with a hearty laugh. “I’m 
going to China!” 

Note to “Vermont Edition" host jane 
lindholm: Try not to take it personally. 

“I’m putting myself in a forced dis- 
ruption for several months,” Daniels 
says. “I’m starting with a cross-country 
trip, and then flying to China, and T ibet, 
Nepal, India, Singapore, Vietnam, and 
then I’ll reconsider where I am.” 

Meanwhile, a new voice is coming 
to VPR. henry epp has been hired as 
local host of “All Things Considered.” 
He comes from New England Public 
Radio, based in Springfield, Mass., 
where he was local host of “Morning 
Edition.” Epp replaces alex keefe, who 
left VPR in January to return to his 
native Chicago. © 

Disclosure: Tim Ashe is the domestic 
partner of Seven Days publisher and 
coeditor Paula Routly. Find our conflict- 
of-interest policy here: sevendaysvt.com/ 
disclosure. 

INFO 

Listen to John Wednesdays at 8:10 a.m. 
on WVMT 620 AM. 

Blog: sevendaysvt.com/offmessage 

Twitter: @jwalters7D 
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As UVM’s President Hits Five Years, 
Trustees Ask If He’s Made the Grade 



S cholars in neuroscience and 
the Spanish Golden Age were 
among those recognized May 
1 at a University of Vermont 
dinner for retiring faculty. They sipped 
cabernet and nibbled artichoke appe- 
tizers in the restored Burlington man- 
sion that serves as the school’s Alumni 
House. A pianist plonked out the jazz 
standard “All of Me.” 

The happy occasion grew serious 
after a sit-down dinner. That’s when 
each professor was invited to the front 
of the dining room to receive a congratu- 
latory plaque from the university’s 26th 
president, Tom Sullivan. 

More than once, he placed a comfort- 
ing hand on the shoulder of a professor 
who choked up while saying goodbye to a 
career and hello to the title of “emeritus.” 

Sullivan, whose presidency turns 5 
this July, has distinguished himself as a 
levelheaded leader of Vermont’s flagship 
university. 

“He comes across as a very serious 
thinker, you know, somebody who is pro- 
viding a very steady hand of leadership 


for the institution,” said UVM athletic 
director Jeff Schulman. 

Since Sullivan was installed at UVM 
in 2012, the slim 68-year-old, who wears 
carefully tailored suits accented with 
pocket squares and shiny cuff links, has 
helped raise $418 million in donations 
and overseen a building spree on the 
hilltop campus. 

The cranes hovering over UVM and 
the ubiquitous stretches of construction 
fencing are visible evidence of growth. 
Sullivan has pushed for big investments 
in science, technology, engineering and 
math — most notably with the four-year 
construction of a $104 million STEM 
Complex. 

Sullivan’s also big on business. On 
Friday, he donned a hard hat for the 
umpteenth time as he shoveled a sym- 
bolic mound of earth at yet another 
groundbreaking, this one for Ifehin 
Hall at the UVM Grossman School of 
Business. 

As Sullivan nears his five-year an- 
niversary, UVM’s trustees are conduct- 
ing a comprehensive review of his 


performance, as required by university 
rules and his 2012 contract — an open- 
ended agreement with no expiration 
date. The outcome will help determine 
how much of a raise Sullivan, who earns 
$437,635 annually, receives. 

Sullivan can claim progress toward 
certain goals set out in a 2013 strategic 

International students make up 5 per- 
cent of UVM’s 10,200 students, a marked 
jump from the 1 percent enrolled when 
Sullivan took the reins. Those students 
pay full freight, helping to subsidize the 
university. The SAT scores of entering 
students are up slightly, as is the percent- 
age of those who ranked in the top quar- 
tile of their graduating high school class. 

Other goals remain elusive for 
Sullivan. UVM’s four-year graduation 
rate sits at 64.4 percent, with little real 
progress made toward a 70 percent 
target set four years ago. First-year stu- 
dents return at a rate of 86 percent, short 
of a 90 percent goal. 

And while Sullivan has attracted 
more foreign students, such an approach 


has disadvantages. International ap- 
plications are down since President 
Donald Trump issued executive orders 
limiting immigration and travel, Sullivan 
conceded. 

When it comes to bringing in the 
dough, though, Sullivan has excelled. 
He’s closing in on a $500 million fun- 
draising goal that UVM launched in 
2012. The comprehensive capital cam- 
paign known as Move Mountains is the 
school's most ambitious ever. 

The cash is crucial in a state that ranks 
near the bottom in public support for 
higher ed. Vermont’s small population 
means UVM must continue to generate 
most of its revenue from tuition, grants 
and private fundraising, according to 
Sullivan. 

“If UVM is to have a present and a 
future, we have to be successful on the 
private philanthropic side,” Sullivan 
said in an interview with Seven Days 
Friday in his wood-paneled office in 
the Waterman Building. “Because the 
state isn’t and can’t support us the way 
that the university has to be supported 
for it to increase quality and increase 
opportunity for students and to increase 
excellence." 

Sullivan's predecessor as president, 
Daniel Fogel, resigned in 2011 following 
a controversy involving his wife, Rachel 
Kahn-Fogel, a volunteer fundraiser for 
the university. An amorous connection 
between Kahn-Fogel and a colleague in 
the development office raised conflict-of- 
interest concerns and triggered an inter- 
nal investigation. Though Fogel left the 
presidency, he continues to teach at UVM. 

In the wake of the tumult, Sullivan’s 
equable temperament and steady-going 
management style have elicited praise 
from people on campus — and from 
donors off campus. 

“He’s not going to wow you initially, 
but we think the world of him,” said 
Grant Gund, a member of UVM’s class 
of 1991 and the son of billionaire Gordon 
Gund. “He gets it. He never comes on 
strong, and he connects in a way that 
goes far beyond fundraising ... I’ll just 
say that I really enjoy the guy.” 

That relationship has paid divi- 
dends. The Gund family has given 
numerous gifts, including a $6 mil- 
lion donation announced last month 
to establish the Gund Institute for 
Environment at UVM. 
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Such naming rights have proven a big 
part of Sullivan’s fundraising approach. 
He travels around the state and country 
> donors, sometimes bringing 


maybe we could do something similar. 


But deep pockets a 
sary to get your n 


i the building. A 


along deans and top administrators, UVM, you need plenty of money to get 


r capital 


including Schulman. 

Donors, especially big ones, want 
lace time with the leader of the school. 
“It provides a sense of priority from the 
institution’s perspective,” Schulman 
said. “And there’s certainly no argu- 
ing with the success of 
campaign.” 

Last year, the school 
announced a $66 million 
gift to the medical school 
— its biggest ever — from 
alumnus Dr. Robert 
Larner, who grew up in Burlington 
and attended UVM on a scholarship. 
In thanks, trustees voted to name the 
medical school after Larner, who gave 
approximately $100 million to the 
university over his lifetime. He died 
last month at age 99. 

Lamer’s most recent gift 
was the largest ever made to 
a public university in New 
England — and a major coup 
for Sullivan. Granted, New 
England state schools don’t 
compare with larger public 
institutions such as the 
University of Oregon, which 
reeled in a single $500 mil- 
lion gift last year, or elite 
private universities such as 
Stanford, which picked up a 
$400 million gift. 

But Sullivan’s congenial 
personality, energetic fun- 
draising schedule and ambition seem 
:o be paying off. He’s actively courting 


HE'S NOT GOING 


GRANT GUND 


the building. 

Though scholarship aid has in- 
creased under Sullivan, the sticker price 
is daunting. Yearly tuition, room, board 
and fees currendy run about $29,000 
for in-state students and $52,000 for 
out-of-state students. The in-state rate 
is among the highest for a public school 
in the U.S. Vermont’s 
K-12 student population 
has been declining for 20 
years, so UVM increas- 
ingly draws on out-of-state 
students to make up the difference. This 
year, they represent 72 percent of un- 
dergrads — up from 57 percent in 1995. 

Sullivan said he’s addressing cost 
issues with new scholarship money 
and programs such as the Catamount 
Commitment Established 
last year, the program 
waives student and appli- 
cation fees for some low- 
income, in-state students. 

Vermont students still 
want to attend the school 
but are often scared off by 
the sky-high tuition costs, 
according to Matt Jacobs, a 
sophomore who graduated 
from Enosburg Falls High 
School. He attends UVM 
tuition-free on a Green and 
Gold scholarship, offered 
annually to the valedic- 
torian of every Vermont 
public high school. The electrical en- 
gineering major would love to see the 
program expanded, perhaps to the top 


donors for an $80 million multipurpose 
center that includes a major upgrade five graduates in each class, 
to UVM's on-campus hockey arena 
and a new basketball gym. The lobby, 
locker rooms and center itself could 
bear the names of donors, according to 
Schulman. 

Nationally, some critics say naming 
rights create a sense that schools are 
being auctioned to the highest bidder 
and leave fewer slots for scholars, stu- 
dents and athletes who might deserve 
to see their names on a building. The 
Gutterson Fieldhouse, for instance, is 
named for a UVM student who won the 
Olympic gold medal for long jump in 


The Gutterson name will stay on the 
athletic complex, but the hockey arena's 
ice sheet might be renamed — for a 
donor, Schulman said. 

Sullivan believes conferring naming 
rights honors generosity and inspires 
other potential donors to say, “Gee, 


firm believer that anyone 
should be able to get an education,” said 

Trustees have backed the univer- 
sity’s investments in STEM and busi- 
ness courses. But others worry that the 
liberal arts are being left behind. 

“Tom Sullivan has been a fine 
president, very self-effacing, and deeply 
committed to UVM. But which UVM is 
the question. The [College of Arts and 
Sciences] has been hit hard by a number 
of departures that have not been re- 
placed,” UVM political science profes- 
sor Garrison Nelson said in an email. 

Meanwhile, the university is compet- 
ing for federal science funding against 
institutions with a much stronger and 
longer commitment to STEM, which 


“All that I am or 
ever hope to be, 
I owe to my 
angel mother” 

Abraham Lincoln 
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Vermont Fights Opiates With More Opiates. 
Is There a Better Way? 


& 
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C olchester native Lauryn 
Crutchfield said it started with a 
few prescription pills at a party 
before she left home for college. 
As a first-year student at the University 
of New Hampshire in 2006, she was 
soon abusing heroin. She stole from the 
campus bookstore to support her habit, 
got thrown out of school and spent one 
cold winter living in her car. 

By 2011, Crutchfield’s addiction had 
led her to several treatment centers in 
Vermont and neighboring states. They 
put her on a popular opiate-addiction 
treatment medication, Suboxone, to try 
to wean her off heroin. Every time, she 
returned to the stronger street drug. 
Crutchfield said the Suboxone just 
felt like a different — less satisfying 
— dependency. 

It took a yearlong stay at a residen- 
tial treatment program in Texas, which 
prescribes abstinence, for Crutchfield 
to get clean. Drug-free for more than 
two years, Crutchfield said, she has 
returned home and become a vocal 
critic of the state’s preferred method 
of treating opiate addiction: prescrib- 
ing other opiates such as Suboxone 
and methadone, a strategy known as 
"medication-assisted therapy.” 

Why, she and others ask, is the state 
trying to solve the opiate crisis by giving 
addicts another opiate? 

“A lot of times Vermonters are pushed 
toward medication-assisted therapy 
because there isn’t any other option,” 
Crutchfield said. “In Texas, I was taught 
I could get off and be OK. I was able to 
change my life because I wasn't hand- 
cuffed by an opiate.” 

Medical authorities in Vermont and 
elsewhere oppose this approach. The 
World Health Organization, the United 
Nations, and the U.S. Department of 
Health & Human Services all favor 
medication-assisted therapy over absti- 
nence programs. Former U.S. surgeon 
general Vivek Murthy released a report 
in 2016 saying that research “clearly 
demonstrates that medication-assisted 
therapy leads to better treatment out- 
comes compared to behavioral treat- 
ments alone.” 

In his final months in office, presi- 
dent Barack Obama secured $500 mil- 
lion through the 21st Century Cures 
Act to help states fight the opiate 
epidemic using mostly medication- 
assisted therapy. 



Experts say methadone and 
Suboxone help addicts manage a 
disease, much as insulin does for dia- 
betics. The drugs are less potent than 
heroin and enable addicts to wean 
themselves off it without excruciating 
withdrawal symptoms. When the sub- 
stitute drugs are effective, users can 
theoretically hold jobs, attend school 
and drive safely. 

“It’s gotten to the point where you 
really have become a member of the 
flat-Earth club if you can’t recognize 
the value of these medications,” said 
University of Vermont research profes- 
sor Richard Rawson, whose expertise in 
the field led him to advise the WHO-UN 
on addiction issues. 


“No one is saying they are perfect, 
and they don’t work well for every- 
body. But when you’re looking at 
this from a population point of view, 
medication-assisted therapy is the very 
clear answer. The evidence we have in 
treating opioid dependence strongly 
suggests the use of those medications 
saves many lives ... and allows people to 
function better." 

Rawson should know. He began his 
career as a psychologist in California 
devoted to treating addicts through 
behavioral therapy instead of "substi- 
tuting one drug for another,” as he put 
it. But he gradually came to believe that 
medication was the best way to treat 
opiate addicts. 


Most persuasive, Rawson said, was 
his experience losing patients to fatal 
overdoses after they tried to quit with- 
out medication. Many addicts relapse 
after leaving treatment or prison. Their 
tolerance is low, and when they use 
their customary amount of heroin, their 
bodies can no longer handle it. 

“We heard all the time of people 
coming out of 
abstinence rehab 
and overdosing 
the first week they 
were out,” Rawson 
said. “Is keeping people alive the only 
consideration? Of course not. But it’s 
a good starting point, and the data 
are overwhelming: When medication 
is provided to opioid users and they 
stay on it, they are at much less risk of 
death.” 

Vermont has gone all-in on medica- 
tion-assisted therapy. It is the backbone 
of the state's “hub and spoke” treatment 
plan. The neediest addicts are treated in 
one of eight hubs, including the Howard 
Center in Chittenden County, which 
assesses and draws up treatment plans. 
Patients move from there to a “spoke,” 
which can be a primary care physician 
or other outpatient provider, to con- 
tinue treatment The system currently 
serves 6,500 patients — roughly one in 
every 100 Vermonters. 

The goal is to stabilize addicts, coun- 
sel them and give them time to get their 
lives on track. Instead of hunting for 
their next fix of street drugs, they head 
to clinics for treatment meds. For many, 
it’s a daily ritual. 

The primary controversy around 
Vermont's opiate-treatment scheme is 
that there haven't been enough slots for 
medication-assisted treatment, leading 
to long wait lists. 

But some frustrated addicts and their 
families have begun to question whether 
that’s the only way. And Crutchfield and 
others point out this cruel irony: The 
same pharmaceutical companies that 
fueled the opiate crisis by manufactur- 
ing and increasing access to drugs such 
as OxyContin and Percocet are profiting 
from “medical” solutions to treat the 
problem. 

Fletcher resident Jennifer Cary 
said her family’s experience has been a 
“living hell” for the past four years. She 
said her 21-year-old daughter, Lindsay, 
struggled to kick a heroin problem that 


— 
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began after she started abusing pre- 
scription drugs at 17, following the birth 
of her first child. 

Lindsay did stints at Vermont’s two 
residential treatment facilities for opiate 
addicts — Valley Vista in Bradford and 
the Serenity House in Wallingford — 
and was enrolled in the outpatient 
“spoke" program in Morrisville, accord- 
ing to her mother. Jennifer would drop 
her daughter off every day at 8 a.m. and 
pick her up at the clinic around noon 
after she had attended counseling and 
received a dose of Suboxone. 

“It was financially and emotionally a 
huge burden, but what 
else can we do? We’re 
trying to keep our kid 
alive,” Jennifer said. 

Her daughter started 
using heroin again, 
failed the clinic’s urine 
screening and was 
booted from treatment 

Desperate, Jennifer 
enrolled her daughter 
in the type of long-term 
abstinence center that 
Crutchfield advocates, 
even though her insur- 
ance plan covers only 
a fraction of the cost. 

Lindsay told Seven 
Days that without 
Suboxone, she has been 
able to focus more in- 
tently on evaluating her 
life and learning why she was vulner- 
able to addiction. 

Her mom has become far too wary 
of relapses to declare victory. But 
after more than five months in the 
Green Mountain Treatment Center in 
Effingham, N.H., Lindsay said she is 
clean and making plans to stay that way 
after she is discharged later this year. 

Abstinence supporters say their 
programs aren’t better solely because 
they don’t involve drugs. They also 
generally provide longer inpatient 
stays — anywhere from three months 
to a year. Patients in the traditional 
programs at Valley Vista and the 
Serenity House typically stay for less 
than one month. 

Lindsay said the longer stay in New 
Hampshire made a big difference. 

“It’s the only thing that’s worked 
for me,” she said. “When I’ve gone to 
other places, you do 30 days and it’s, 
“OK, you’re good.’ How can you cure an 
addiction that’s lasted five years in 30 
days?” 

Eric Spofford owns the Green 
Mountain Treatment Center and 
six other treatment centers in New 
Hampshire that promote abstinence. 


He said many Vermonters come to his 
clinics, and he recently explored open- 
ing up a long-term treatment center 
in Manchester, Vt, that would have 
been the first of its kind in the state. 
He backed off after concluding that it 
would take him two years to get through 
the process of petitioning the Green 
Mountain Care Board and obtaining the 
required “certificate of need.” 

Spofford, who is a recovering 
heroin addict himself, acknowledged 
the heightened risks of overdose by ab- 
stinence patients but said it is impor- 
tant to give addicts and their families 
choices. Reliance on 
Suboxone or metha- 
done is suboptimal, he 
said, because addicts 
have to spend so much 
of their energy going to 
clinics for the drugs. 

“Given my own 
personal experience 
on methadone, and 
being involved in 
some capacity with 
thousands of [addicts], 

anyone be successful 
with a quality of life 
that is attractive while 
on Suboxone,” said 
Spofford. “They use 
it as a crutch to their 
opiate addiction. We 
want to get people to a 
place of freedom, where you don’t have 
to wake up in fear. It’s about living a 
life of purpose.” 

There are no prohibitions on absti- 
nence treatment centers in Vermont, 
but no such facility has ever applied 
for permits, according to Vermont 
Department of Health deputy commis- 
sioner Barbara Cimaglio. 

Cimaglio said the Department of 
Health would not oppose it but does not 
support abstinence as a broad public- 
health policy. She did acknowledge that 
it works for some. 

Crutchfield appears to be one of 
them. Now 29, married and expecting 
her first child, she is back in Colchester, 
handling alumni relations for BRC 
Recovery, the Texas clinic that she cred- 
its for saving her life. She’s participating 
in local panel discussions and meeting 
Vermont addicts whose lives do not 
seem to be improving on medication- 
assisted treatment 

“I can’t tell you the end-all, be-all so- 
lution to this,” Crutchfield said. “But we 
have to create something different.” © 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com, 
@Davis7D or 86S-1020, ext. 23 
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In the Vermont House, Freshman Dems 
Become a Moderating Force 


M ost Thursday nights since 
January, a group of fresh- 
man Democrats in the 
Vermont House has dined 
together at Montpelier’s NECI on Main 
restaurant. As they got to know one an- 
other, the first-term legislators came to 
realize they shared more than a lack of 
seniority. 

“There might be more freshman 
Democrats than people realize that are 
fiscal moderates,” said Rep. Robin Scheu 
(D-Middlebury), an Addison County 
economic development official who 
won her first term in November. “I don’t 
think any of us knew that.” 

Those moderates made their power 
known last week when several of them 
voted for a Republican proposal that 
would have shifted responsibility for 
negotiating teachers’ health insur- 
ance from school districts to the state. 
Breaking ranks with organized labor — 
and their own Democratic leadership 
— they nearly handed a major victory to 
GOP Gov. Phil Scott and his legislative 
allies. 

“It’s the closest I’ve ever come to win- 
ning,” said Rep. Don Turner (R-Milton), 
who has been minority leader in a cham- 
ber dominated by liberal Democrats for 

Whether last week’s vote signaled 
x a shift in the politics of the legislature 
S remains to be seen, but Republicans are 
> optimistic. 

5 “There are 76 centrist votes in the 
z House now,” Scott chief of staff Jason 
u Gibbs said of the 150-member chamber. 
“It’s a very promising dynamic.” 

Conor Casey, executive director of 
p. the Vermont Democratic Party, thinks 
t that's overstating the case. 

9 “I don't think it’s necessarily a sign of 

5 things to come,” Casey said. “It’s a bad 
g vote, but it’s a vote." 

Nobody disputes that it was a dra- 

"! All told, 16 Democrats — half of 
2 them freshmen — joined six indepen- 
“ dents late Wednesday night to support 
Si the proposal, which Scott claimed 
could save up to $26 million a year 
and which Democrats argued would 
uj undermine collective bargaining 
j5 and local control. When it appeared 
| that the Republicans would prevail 
< 74-73, House Speaker Mitzi Johnson 

g (D-South Hero) cast a rare vote that 
£ forced a tie and killed the proposal. 



The close call defeated the mea- 
sure but didn’t end the debate, as 
Scott has indicated he would veto 
the state budget if it did not include 
something close to what he proposed 
for the teacher health plans. Two days 
after the vote, legislative Democrats 
delayed plans to adjourn 
when they failed to find 
common ground with the 
Republican governor. 

prise that a 2016 election season that 
featured the presidential run of pro- 
gressive Sen. Bernie Sanders (I-Vt.) 
produced a more conservative House 
Democratic caucus. But in some dis- 
tricts, Vermont voters deliberately 
chose moderates over candidates 
backed by liberal advocacy groups such 
as Rights & Democracy. 

Scheu, for example, outpolled 
Jill Charbonneau, a labor leader en- 
dorsed by Sanders, to win an open seat 
in November. Rep. Charlie Kimbell 
(D -Woodstock), a freshman who voted 
with Republicans last week, defeated 
a more liberal candidate, Ron Miller, 
in the Democratic primary. Kimbell, 
a small-business owner and former 
banker, described himself as “very fis- 
cally conservative.” 


POLITICS 


“Within the Democratic Party, I’m 
probably one of the most conservative,” 

Rep.JessicaBrumsted(D-Shelbume), 
who worked for the late Republican- 
tumed-independent U.S. senator Jim 
Jeffords, said she also considers herself 
_ moderate. What she hadn’t 
expected — given that her 
predecessor, Democrat Joan 
Lenes, was fairly liberal 
— was that her constituents 
shared her views. 

“I went to 1,583 houses,” she said. “It 
surprised me. They're really worried 
about property taxes.” 

Given what she’d heard on the cam- 
paign trail, Brumsted had no reserva- 
tions about voting for an idea generated 
by the opposing party. 

“If we could save $26 million by 
having more of an ability to negotiate?” 
she said. “I know teachers are upset, but 
I think they’ll get a better deal, too.” 

In backing the amendment, the 
wayward Democrats weren’t just stand- 
ing up to party leadership; they were 
also bucking the Vermont-National 
Education Association, the politically 
powerful teachers’ union. 

“To eviscerate [collective bargaining], 
as this amendment proposes, that’s a big 


deal,” Vermont-NEA executive director 
Jeff Fannon said. 

Displeased as he was about the 
Democratic defections, Fannon said it 
was too early to declare that the union 
would try to unseat those who backed 
Scott's plan. 

“We typically don't have litmus-test 
votes,” he said, though he added that this 
would be among the many measures the 
union considered when deciding which 
candidates to support or oppose next 
election season. 

Most Democrats who supported 
the change in teacher contract nego- 
tiations said they didn't see their vote as 

“If you are able to bargain the same 
exact benefits, the location of the 
bargaining doesn't affect your right 
to bargain,” argued Rep. Matt Trieber 
(D-Rockingham), a fourth-term law- 
maker who sided with the Republicans 
and counseled some of the freshmen 
who joined him. 

As rebellious as the newbies were, 
they didn't, for the most part, feel re- 
bellious. The day of the vote, seven 
Democrats were called into the gov- 
ernor’s office for a chat. Four of them 
ended up siding with him; three didn’t. 
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Most said the meeting had no impact on 
their decisions. 

Instead, they were guided by their 
own experience. 

Rep. Peter Conlon (D-Cornwall), one 
of the freshman defectors, is chair of the 
Addison Central School District Board. 
Teacher contract negotiations are at 
an impasse there, he said. The reason 
for the stalled talks? Teachers' health 
insurance. 

The complexity of those negotiations 
makes them “really hard" for school 
boards and teachers alike, he said. 

Scheu, the executive director 
of the Addison County Economic 



THAT AREFISCAL MODERATES. 

REP. ROBIN SCHEU 

Development Corporation, is also a 
former school board member. She 
ended up voting against the Republican 
measure but said her knowledge of con- 
tract negotiations gave her pause. “I un- 
derstand how hard it can be for school 
boards," she said. 

Ultimately, Scheu opposed the 
amendment because she thought the 
prospective savings hadn't been suffi- 
ciently vetted. State leaders have known 
since last November that the new health 
care contracts could save money, she 
said, but the governor proposed his plan 
just last month. 

“I think this happened faster than it 
needed to happen,” Scheu said. 

Whether the rushed timing of the 
proposal was deliberate or accidental, 
it seems to have worked in Scott’s favor. 
He pitched the idea April 25. By the first 
week of May, it was dominating the final 
days of the legislative session. 

The swift escalation of the conflict 
might have helped the governor win 
over new legislators, suggested Rep. 
Dylan Giambatista (D-Essex Junction), 
a freshman who voted against the 
Republican plan. 

Giambatista, who worked for three 
years as former House speaker Shap 
Smith’s chief of staff, said the outcome 


of last week’s vote is illustrative of a 
change in the way lawmakers get their 
information. 

In the past, legislators typically 
learned about bills over a period of time 
from party leaders in Statehouse meet- 
ings. Now, he said, they are deluged 

and social media — some accurate, some 
not. That, he posited, may prompt legis- 
lators to make hastier decisions. 

“I don’t know that it’s a bad thing, 
but it’s a force that’s changing the insti- 
tution,” he said. “You might move away 
from a position that, in years or decades 
past, would take more time to develop.” 

Democrats who backed the 
Republican amendment last week also 
felt more comfortable doing so because, 
for the most part, Speaker Johnson and 
her lieutenants didn’t turn the screws 
on them. That’s a departure from the 
strategy of some past leaders who would 
have threatened retribution. 

Johnson, new to her role this year, 
said she never told members that she 
had to have their votes — or else. 

“I probably have just a more col- 
laborative style than people are used 
to here,” Johnson said. “I don’t want to 
make them choose their loyalties.” 

As a new member, Brumsted said she 
was nervous going into Johnson’s office 
to talk about how she would vote, but 
she never felt pressured. 

“I don’t want to make her look bad,” 
Brumsted said of the speaker. “She defi- 
nitely tried to convince me to think hard, 
but then she said, ‘OK, I understand.”’ 

That tone won Johnson praise 
among those who went rogue or consid- 
ered it. “I have a lot of respect for Mitzi 
Johnson,” Kimbell said, calling her deci- 
sion to cast the tie-making vote “brave.” 

Others, however, found the laissez- 
faire approach aggravating. 

“Perhaps she’s been a little too 
easygoing,” said Rep. Robin Chesnut- 
Tangerman (P-Middletown Springs), 
who leads the Vermont Progressive 
Party's caucus in the House. “I would 
hope that this is seen as an attack on col- 
lective bargaining and that there would 
be consequences.” 

The Progs signaled their dissatisfac- 
tion last week on Twitter, where they 
posted the names of those who voted 
with the Republicans. 
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Senate Votes to Keep Farmers’ 
Waterway Cleanup Plans Private 


The Vermont Senate took environmental- 
ists by surprise Thursday morning, voting 
to shield a key component of the state's 
waterway cleanup plan from public scrutiny. 

The Senate Agriculture Committee 
introduced an amendment on the floor to 
the miscellaneous agriculture bill that would 
exempt farms' nutrient management plans 
from the state Public Records Act It passed 
easily, without debate. 

Those state-mandated plans detail 
what each farm is doing to curb pollution 
of the state's waterways. Vermont is 
spending millions to help farms comply 
with the law. 

'What this provision does is. it essentially 
blinds the public from how those dol lars are 
going to be implemented on farm fields' 
said Rebekah Weber, "lakekeeper" for the 
Conservation Law Foundation. 'I don't 
understand the need for secrecy around 
that, especial ly when we're asking the publ ic 
to help foot the bill.' 

The CLF previously sued the state 
for failing to enforce federal dean-water 
requirements — and won. It's not enough. 
Weber suggested, to trust the Agency of 
Agriculture to inspect farmers' plans. The 
state hasn't done a great job on enforce- 
ment,' she said. 


Sen. Bobby Starr (D-Essex/Orleans) is the 
chair of the Senate Agriculture Committee. 
He argued that the public would still be 
able to see plans — so long as a farm's name 
was redacted. According to Weber, that 
would limit the CLFs efforts to hold them 
accountable. 

Starr downplayed the Senate vote, saying 
that the state already exempts milk produc- 
tion records and fertilizer sales from the Public 
Records Act which allows citizens, activists 
and journalists to obtain certain government 
documents. This just adds nutrient manage- 
ment plans to that list' he said. 

Why are farmers concerned about such 
information getting out? 

“I don't know if there would be any 
concerns, other than that we've just made 
it a practice forever [to keep those records 
private!,' Starr responded. 

Later, however, he hinted at one concern: 
"Could you imagine having 800 protesters 
sitting at your mailbox on a Sunday morning 
when you've got 200 cows to milk?" 

Starr claimed not to understand what 
the fuss was about. The environmental 
groups have got a lot bigger dogs to chase 
than a few farmers that are hanging on by 
their thumbnails.' he said. 

AUCIA FREESE 


The structure has six 
apartments and about 12 
residential tenants. The 
sole commercial space is 
leased to the Diversity Hair 
Salon, which has operated 
there for about a decade. 

The Housing Review 
Board ordered Bove to ad- 
dress some of the violations 
by June 30. But the order 
could be moot if all the 
tenants move ouL said Bill 
Ward, director of Burlington 
Code Enforcement. 

"We're going to provide 
whatever time he needs 



if there's nobody in the 
place. You dont have 
to meet the minimum 
housing requirement 
if the people are not 
housed there," Ward said. 

The Stannard House 
will continue to include 
apartments after the 

while the commercial 
space where Diversity 
is located might be 
converted to residential 
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ART CLASS 
Wednesday, May 17 
1:30 pm 

While enjoying the exhibition 
be sure to register for “Collage 
Creations,” a free class taught by 
artist, Mary Hill. Using a mixture of 
paint, magazine pages, buttons, 
tissue paper, and other material, 
create a unique, multi-dimensional 
collage. 


REGISTER! 

Call Cathy Stroutsos, 
802-652-4114 by May 8th. 


EXHIBITION 

Saturday, MAY 13 
11 am - 3 pm 

Spend the afternoon 
with local artist 
Mary Hill who joins 
us for a special 
exhibition of her work 
on May 13th. 


UVM’s President «p.is 

puts UVM at a disadvantage. Nelson 
believes. 

His worry is that “UVM will be left 
with funding crumbs from the U.S. sci- 
ence establishment while the liberal 
arts programs, which have defined 
UVM for most of the past two centuries, 
will languish." The transition. Nelson 
thinks, is part of “a vainglorious reach 
for an elusive pot of federal scientific 
gold that has never been how UVM has 
met its bills.” 

Sullivan himself has a background 
in the liberal arts. He grew up near 
Chicago and majored in political 
science at Drake University in Des 
Moines, Iowa, before attending law 
school at Indiana University. He 
practiced law for several years before 
jumping into academia, eventually 
becoming dean of the University of 
Minnesota law school. 

His wife, Leslie Black Sullivan, 
often accompanies him to events and 
donor visits. The two met 17 years ago 
in Minneapolis when both were on the 
board of the University of Minnesota’s 
art museum. 


“I thought he was very charming,” 
Leslie Sullivan said. He had a compelling 
presence, she added: “I felt like many 
people respected him a great deal, and 
that was sort of an aura that he put off” 

Sullivan eventually transitioned from 
law-school dean to an even bigger job: 
provost at the University of Minnesota, 
a sprawling Big Ten school with tens of 
thousands of enrolled students. 

When Sullivan was hired at UVM 
— a much smaller university — it was a 
return to Burlington for his wife, who 
graduated a Catamount in 1977. 

The couple resides at the UVM presi- 
dent’s official residence, a 1914 Colonial 
Revival at South Williams and College 
streets. In their free time, they walk their 
Australian shepherd, ride bicycles, hike 
and cook — with Tom Sullivan playing 
sous chef to Leslie Sullivan’s head chef. 

Tom Sullivan said he has no plans to 
leave or to become an emeritus presi- 
dent quite yet. He’d like to see the Move 
Mountains campaign through to its suc- 
cessful conclusion in 2019, for example. 

“We’ve still got a lot to do at UVM,” 
he said. © 

Contact: moUy@sevendaysvt.com 


Vermont House « P .ig 

“Here are the 16 @VTHouseDems 
who do not believe teachers should 
have the right to bargain health in- 
surance w/ their school boards,” the 
party wrote. “If you live in their dis- 
trict and have ever thought of running 
for office, please reach out. We want 
to recruit you.” 

Casey, the Democratic Party head, 
said Ds who voted for the Republican 
plan went against a core principle of 
the party, but he declined to declare 
that there would be consequences. 

“I think we need to do a better job 
of labor education,” he said, referring 
to collective bargaining as “sacred.” 

“There’s a couple of lines you can't 
cross, and infringing on collective 
bargaining is one of them,” he said. 

While the teacher-contract issue 
revealed this cluster of moderate new 
lawmakers, it is not clear whether 
their independence will carry over to 
future votes, thus signaling a real shift 
in the legislature’s direction. 

“I don't think so,” said Conlon, a 
former news editor of the Addison 
County Independent. “I think it’s issue 
by issue.” 


Indeed, there are signs that the 
band of moderate Dems falls comfort- 
ably in line with the party on other 
legislation. That same day, most of 
them voted for a bill that would offer 
paid family leave through a tax on 
employees, which Democratic leaders 
backed and Republicans, including 
Scott, opposed. 

Though he considers himself a 
fiscal conservative, Kimbell voted 
yes. “It’s not an undue burden," he 
said of the proposed 0.141 percent tax 
that would provide up to six weeks of 
paid leave to care for a child or a sick 
relative. 

Kimbell and other moderates are 
comfortable enough with such votes 
that they feel no urge to re-form the 
Blue Dog Democratic caucus that ex- 
isted in the 1990s. 

“So far, the tent seems to be big 
enough,” Kimbell said. 

Rep. Maureen Dakin 

(D-Colchester), who also voted with 
the Republicans last week and was a 
Blue Dog in the '90s, concurred. 

“I prefer to work within our 
caucus,” she said. “There’s room for 
all of us.”© 

Contact: terri@sevendaysvt.com 
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Summer Theater Briefing: Bringing the Bard 

BY PAMELA POLSTON 



T he enduring legacy of William 
Shakespeare plays out in 
Vermont this summer with 
theater news times two. 

First, Bard lovers may have noticed 
that the Vermont Shakespeare festival is 
not staging a multi-week, multi-venue 
production this summer, as it has in 
previous years. In fact, the company’s 
website states cryptically that VSF “is 
expanding to serve more of Vermont in 
2018.” What does that mean? 

It means that the nonprofit has taken 
stock of itself and what it needs to do to 
realize its long-term goal: a statewide 
Shakespeare festival. Executive director 
John nagle, who founded VSF with his 
wife, artistic director jena necrason, in 
2005, says growing the board, increas- 
ing fundraising efforts and presenting 
smaller events this year will enable them 
to plan for the future. 

“Over the years, our time and resources 
have gone into the big production," Nagle 
says. “We're growing, but incrementally. 
So, to take a bigger leap, we wanted to 
focus on our expansion in 2018.” 

While that growth will include 
performing in Burlington-area venues 
— outdoors at Shelburne museum and 
indoors at the University of Vermont’s 

R0YALL TYLER THEATRE — VSF aims tO 

take the show around the state, as well. 


“There’s so much to do in Burlington in 
the summer,” Nagle comments. “We’re 
thinking that bringing [the plays] to 
other audiences will work better than 
expecting them to come here." 

VSF has maintained a year-round 
presence by hosting “Shakespeare 
salons.” Those events began with “read- 
ing plays and drinking wine in our living 
room,” Nagle says, and grew to engage 
a broader community in public venues. 
“We choose plays by Shakespeare and 
about Shakespeare,” he explains. “We 
bring in special guests and talk about 
things that would be relevant today.” 

One salon paired a reading of The 
Merchant of Venice with a discussion 
of anti-Semitism. And that, Nagle 
notes, led to the decision to present 
Red Velvet this June. The 2012 play, by 
Lolita Chakrabarti, imagines the expe- 
riences of real-life Ira Aldridge — the 
first person of color to perform the 
role of Othello, in London in 1833. The 
reading will feature New York-based 
actor Jolie Garrett as Aldridge. Local 
theatergoers might recall his nuanced 
performance as Martin Luther King Jr. 
in the 2015 Vermont stage production of 
The Mountaintop. 

Next up for VSF this summer will be 
a one-night-only production of Richard 
III — Nagle calls it a “reimagined stage 


reading" — at Shelburne Museum. He'll 
be playing the 15th-century king. 

“It’s a big change for us, and really ex- 
citing,” says Nagle. “And we feel so much 
better about 2018." 

T he folks launching the highland 
CENTER FOR THE ARTS might Say 
the same. The brand-new facil- 
ity in Greensboro has a state- 
of-the-art theater, a cafe, an art gallery 
and other spaces to manage — but it’s 
not fully staffed yet That's why financial 
manager valdine hall and her partner, 
ted donlan, enlisted the guidance of 
northern stage. While the distance be- 
tween the NEK and Upper Valley venues 
may not make for the most convenient 
collaboration, leaders at both organiza- 
tions seem happy about it. 

It all began with a bit of kismet. Hall 
says she and Donlan were in White 
River Junction to check out Northern 
Stage's quarters in the still relatively 

new BARRETTE CENTER FOR THE ARTS. As it 

happened, managing director eric bunge 
was standing outside when they came 
by. He gave the couple a tour, and they 
got to talking ... and talking. 

“It culminated in us agreeing to help 
them,” says Bunge. 

The relationship “just continued to 
grow,” says Hall. “Their season is more 


in the winter, ours in the summer. This 
has all come together very fast" 

Northern Stage assistant artistic di- 
rector and education director eric love 
manages Shakespeare in the Schools 
programming in Upper Valley towns; 
this spring, he did the same for students 
at Hardwick's Hazen Union School. Last 
month on Highland’s Main Stage, they 
produced scenes from A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream — for which nearly 600 
people turned out, marvels Bunge. 
That’s a good segue to an adult profes- 
sional production of the same play, 
scheduled for late July and August. 

“Northern Stage is helping out a lot 
to make that all work,” Bunge says. “But 
it’s not a Northern Stage production.” 
Midsummer is the show that will really 
“try out” the theater, he suggests. 

Bunge notes that members of the 
Northern Stage staff will provide an 
“ongoing consultation service” on the 
myriad tasks involved in establishing a 
performing arts facility, from lighting 
to legal documents to staffing needs. 
Currently, Highland is searching for an 
executive director. Set up as a trust, the 
facility has a five-person board of direc- 
tors, including benefactor anorew brown. 
and is seeking more members. 

Meantime, Hall and Donlan are plan- 
ning a grand-opening celebration for 
June 2 to 4, which will include music, 
a barbecue, an art opening and circus- 
style fun with rob mermin, founder of 
nearby circus smirkus. 

Between the opening weekend and 
Midsummer, Hall notes, they’ll hold 
“listening sessions” to gauge what locals 
would like to see in their new arts center. 

“We’re moving forward and getting 
the community involved,” she says. ® 

Contact: pamela@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 

Red Velvet by Lolita Chakrabarti, staged read- 
ing produced by Vermont Shakespeare Fes- 
tival. Sunday. June 4, 3 p.m, at SL Edmunds 
Hall. Saint Michael's College in Colchester. $10 
suggested donation. Reservations: 

Richard III by Wil liam Shakespeare, staged 

Festival.Saturday. July 29. discussion's p.m.. 
performance 6 p.m„ on Shelburne Museum 
Circus Lawn. Ticket info to come, vermont- 
shakespeare.org 

Grand Opening Celebration. Friday, June 2. 
through Sunday. June 4. Highland Center 
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BACKSTAGE PASS TO 
ON-SCREEN THEATER WORLD 


Three time zones and nearly 3,000 
miles separate Hollywood and 
Broadway, but the worlds of the 
cinema and theater share a close 
artistic kinship. Numerous plays 
have been adapted for film, and 
actors themselves often shuttle 
between stage and screen. Though 
less common, some theater directors 
have made successful transitions to 
the movies. 

So, when film historian rick 
winston was mulling over themes 
for a class at the Montpelier Senior 
Activity Center, he decided to 
spotlight the relationship between 
the playhouse and the silver screen. 

THE MOST OBSCURE 
CLIP IN WINSTON'S IK 

IS ALSO THE MOST 
TIMELY. 

T started thinking about what 
is that particular fascination that 
filmmakers have for the world 
of the theater," Winston recalls. 

"I think part of it is a little envy, 
because the world of the theater is 
so immediate, and film is hundreds 
and thousands of pieces of film 
edited together to make a cohesive 
whole: the theater unfolds right 
before your eyes in two hours." 

"All the Film's a Stage," an 
illustrated lecture Winston will 
present on Saturday, May 13. at 

MONTPELIER CITY HALL AUDITORIUM, IS 

an offshoot of that class. The 15 film 
clips in the talk include Joseph L 
Mankiewicz's caustic 1950 theater- 
world drama All About Eve, the 
recipient of a record-setting 14 
Academy Award nominations. 

Also featured is Marcel 
Came's 1945 French classic 
Children of Paradise, set in 
the Parisian theater scene 
of the early 19th century 
but filmed under duress 
during Nazi occupation. 

"This is not a presentation 
about plays that have been 
adapted for the movies," Winston 
says. "It's really about how the 
world of the theater is portrayed 
in film." 


Winston, 69, is the former 
co-owner of the savoy theater in 
Montpelier. He cofounded the green 
mountain film festival and served 
as its programmer until 2012. While 
his theatrical career was limited to 
playing the thankless role ofthe kid" 
at a summer arts camp where his 
parents were counselors, Winston has 
fonder memories of watching movies 
on TV as a youth in Yonkers. N.Y. 

One of them was 1947s A Double 
Life, which landed Ronald Colman 
the best-actor Oscar for the role 
of a thespian whose offstage 
life begins to mirror the jealous 
violence of William Shakespeare's 
Othello. The theme of life imitating 
art is also present in The Dresser 
(1983), featuring Albert Finney as 
an aging Shakespearean actor who 
descends into madness before a 
final, tragic turn as King Lear. 

The most obscure clip in 
Winston’s talk is also the most 
timely. Who Am I This Time? (1982), 
a seldom-seen installment of PBS' 
"American Playhouse" series, stars 
Christopher Walken and Susan 
Sarandon as small-town wallflowers 
who find self-expression and 
love during a community-theater 
production of Tennessee Williams' 

A Streetcar Named Desire. The 
made-for-TV movie was directed by 
Jonathan Demme (The Silence ofthe 
Lambs: Philadelphia), who died on 
April 26 at age 73. 
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Classes meet one weekend a month in Burlington, Vermont. 

Preparation for licensure as a clinical mental health counselor 
and certification as a substance abuse counselor. 

Accepting applications for 2017 and January 2018. 
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Craftsbury Chamber 
Players Showcase 
Victims of Soviet 
Repression 


T he title of an upcoming con- 
cert, “Tyranny and Hope: 
Russia's Lost Voices of the 
Future,” may bring to mind 
the current U.S. president and the mass 
demonstrations against him. In fact, 

as the CRAFTSBURY CHAMBER PLAYERS will 

convey in two concerts this weekend, 
actual tyranny is much worse. 

CCP musicians will play a series 
of miniatures by Russian composers 
dating from 1900 through the 1940s, 
interspersed with readings from 
period texts. The program opens with 
a poignant tsar-era work by Alexander 
Glazunov. Otherwise, these works 
were written under the watchful eye 
of Joseph Stalin, who began his rise to 
power in 1922. These composers were 
struggling to express new ideas without 
inviting their own deaths. 

Only one name in the bunch might be 
familiar: Dmitri Shostakovich. The man 
and his music miraculously survived 
despite constant denunciations for his 
“formalism” — Soviet authorities’ term 
for music that didn’t sufficiently express 
the uplifting narrative of social realism. 
By contrast, Arthur Lourie, Nikolai 
Roslavets, Vladimir Deshevov, Leonid 
Polovinkin and Mieczyslaw Weinberg 
were purged from the repertoire during 
Stalin’s reign. 

Their names drew a blank even for 
Frances rowell, the CCP cellist who 
organized the concert and will play the 
works with her violinist sister, Mary 
Rowell, and pianists Inessa Zaretsky 

Backstage Pass «p.zs 

The most recent film in the 
program is the best-picture winner 
Birdman (2014), which used fluid 
camerawork and hidden edits to 
give the appearance of being one 
continuous camera shot. Winston 
calls it 'kind of the ultimate 
backstage drama" for the way the 
film's lengthy sequence shots rarely 
leave the theater, and follow the 
actors from dressing room to stage 


and Marcantonio Barone. At Seven 
Days' request, New York City-based 
Zaretsky emailed current students at 
the Saint Petersburg Conservatory in 
Russia to see if these neglected compos- 
ers had returned to the curriculum. The 
students had never heard of them. 

So who has? East Calais author m.t. 
anoerson came across their names while 
researching his book Symphony for the 
City of the Dead: Dmitri Shostakovich 
and the Siege of Leningrad (2015). After 
Anderson sent the CCP a fan letter, 
Fran Rowell asked him for suggestions 
of forward-thinking experimental 
music that had been lost. From the list 
of composers Anderson sent, and the 
readings he selected, “Russia’s Lost 
Voices of the Future” (as the concert is 
subtitled) took shape. 

“I’m learning so much I can hardly 
believe it,” enthuses Rowell from New 
Jersey, where she lives when not per- 
forming summertime duties as CCP’s 
music director. The public has learned 
a lot, too. connell gallagher, president 
of the CCP board and a former librar- 
ian, organized a series of pre-concert 
educational events at local libraries. 

Concert audiences will benefit, as 
well; the author and musicians have 
curated a “thick description" of an era. 

As Anderson notes during a phone 
call, that era was one of radical innova- 
tion. “It was a medieval country trying 
to leap into the 20th century,” he says. 
Deshevov’s “Rails,” from 1926, evokes 
the rhythmic sounds of a speeding 


Winston notes that many of the 
clips he chose are designed to show 
the unglamorous side of theater 
life, from disastrous auditions to 
disheartening dress rehearsals 
to the chaos behind the scenes 
of live production. So perhaps it's 
appropriate to quote Bette Davis' 
fading Broadway star in All About 
Eve: 'Fasten your seat belts. It's 
going to be a bumpy night' 

LUKE BAYNES 






WTF? 


What Is That White Dome on 
the Hill Overlooking St. Albans? 


T ravelers who drive north on 
Interstate 89 heading into 
St Albans may notice a large 
white sphere peeking through 
the trees atop a hill just east of the high- 
way. The geodesic dome is too large to be 
a cellphone tower and about 1,400 miles 
too far north to have any connection to 
Disney’s Epcot. Longtime residents of 
St. Albans say it's been there for decades, 
and it's neither a weather station nor a 
space observatory. So WTF is it? 

Short answer: It's Vermont’s most 
visible remnant of the Cold War era, one 
that’s still in use today, albeit for mostly 
civilian purposes. 

The orb on the hill, described in a 
1994 letter archived in the Saint Albans 
Museum as “God’s own golf ball teed 
up," is a radome, or radar dome, used 
for tracking aircraft. It’s the last remain- 
ing radome of five that once stood on 
Bellevue Hill, about two and a half miles 
southeast of St Albans. All were part of 
a radar defense complex operated by 
the U.S. Air Force from 1951 to 1979. Its 
primary mission was to detect potential 
inbound Soviet bombers invading the 
continental United States by flying over 
the Arctic Circle. 

At 1,310 feet, Bellevue Hill offers 
unobstructed panoramic views of the 
Champlain Valley, the Adirondacks and 
even Montreal on clear days. As far back 
as 1870, it hosted a lookout tower that was 
open to the public. But it wasn’t until the 
end of World War II that Bellevue Hill 
became a site of electronic surveillance. 

In 1949, the Air Force purchased 
180 acres of parkland from the State of 
Vermont, 35 of which were developed 
into a base to house airmen at the facil- 
ity. Records archived at the Saint Albans 
Museum indicate that construction 
of the “Bellevue Hill Federal Project,” 
as it was called, began on May 8, 1950. 
According to museum records, not one 
local newspaper reported on the sale of 
the land or the commencement of con- 
struction — an inconceivable omission 
by today's standards. 

Completed and fully operational by July 
1951, the Saint Albans Air Force Station was 
home to the 764th Radar Aircraft Control 
and Warning Squadron. At its peak in the 
mid-1950s, about 400 airmen and another 
20 to 25 civilians lived and worked on 
Bellevue HilL At one point, the base had a 
military payroll of about $1 million and a 
civilian payroll of $380,000. 



The base itself included barracks, a 
dining hall, a recreational facility and a 
noncommissioned officer club. Drive up 
the potholed Bellevue Carriage Road, 
and you can still make out the crum- 
bling concrete remnants of some of the 
buildings. 

The Air Force station was one of 
more than 200 long-range radar sta- 
tions throughout North America that 
provided security from nuclear sneak at- 
tacks. At any given time, 20 to 30 people 
sat at radarscopes in St. Albans around 
the clock, watching for incoming bogeys. 
Should an aircraft enter the radar’s 250- 
mile radius without identifying itself, the 
Air Force could immediately scramble 
jets to intercept it. 

Louise Haynes, a St Albans native 
who now volunteers at the Saint Albans 
Museum, remembers a lot of young 
women from her high school dating 
airmen who were stationed on Bellevue 
HilL She says her parents even rented 
apartments to some of the personnel 
once they were ready to move off base 
and settle in town. 

Beginning in the 1970s, as civilian air 
traffic in New England increased, the 
Federal Aviation Administration began 
using the radomes, too. By the late ’70s, 
however, the Air Force determined that 
the domes’ technology was obsolete for 
defense purposes. 

In February 1978, it announced that 
the St. Albans base would close the fol- 
lowing year. An article in the St. Albans 


Messenger at the time in- 
dicated that when the base 
was finally decommissioned, 
on June 29, 1979, fewer than 
100 airmen were stationed 
there, and the financial loss 
to Franklin County totaled 
about $2 million. 

In 198L the Air Force 
auctioned off most of the 
Bellevue Hill property for 
$200,000. Although there was talk in 
the mid-1990s of the FAA demolishing 
the last radome, ultimately it was kept 
in service and upgraded. Visitors to 
Bellevue Hill can still get within about 
200 yards of the dome, which is now 
cordoned off with a security fence. 

Ron Bazman, air traffic manager at 
Burlington International Airport, says 
the radome is still used by the Boston Air 
Route Traffic Control Center in Nashua, 
N.H., as a long-range antenna for tracking 
high-altitude aircraft. Because it turns 
at a much slower rate than the radar at 
BTV, it’s not very useful for Burlington’s 
arriving and departing flights. 

Why aren’t more Vermonters aware 
of the role that St. Albans once played in 
Cold War national defense? As Putney 
resident Richard Ewald wrote in a 
November 1994 letter to the Vermont 
Division for Historic Preservation, “The 
Cold War period in Vermont is currently 
neglected as too recent to seem ‘histori- 
cal.’ Yet it is so long ago as to be nearly 
forgotten.” 


To prevent such historical amnesia, a 
nonprofit based in Bellefontaine, Ohio, 
is currently building the National Air 
Defense Radar Museum to commemo- 
rate the men and women who served 
in facilities like the one in St. Albans. 
Writes Gene McManus, a volunteer with 
the museum’s association who served as 
an Air Force radar maintenance techni- 
cian from 1956 to 1969, “To this day, little 
is known of this mission outside of the 
rapidly dwindling population of those 
airmen who served on these sites. Our 
mission, while not completely classified, 
was nonetheless little known and less 
understood by the genera] population, 
even [by] our own parents or spouses.” 

McManus hopes the radar museum 
will open in the summer of 2018. © 

Contact: ken@sevendaysvt.com 
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Y ou're not the only one 
wondering, Bruce. 
The phenomenon 
of British singers 
adopting what’s perceived as 
American-style pronunciation 
has attracted inquiry at linguis- 
tics departments around the 
world. Generally, the experts 
agree that what we’re hear- 
ing is, in part, a stylistic choice 
by the singer (as one might 
assume), but the mechanics of 
singing appear to play a role, 
too. It may be that some effort is 
required to sing with any kind 
of identifiable accent, including 

We may think of Brits’ sing- 
ing like Yanks as a development 
of the rock era, but Swiss lin- 
guist Franz Andres Morrissey 
has traced this tendency back 
to jazz singers in the 1950s and 
earlier. To sound American 
in the years following World 
War II was to sound cool and 
contemporary, and this trend 
remained true in the ’60s, 
when young Britons were styl- 
ing their performances after 
American rock-and-roll art- 
ists like Chuck Berry and Elvis 
Presley or, as in the case of 
groups including the Rolling 
Stones and the Animals, blues 


singers like Muddy Waters and 
Howlin’ Wolf. As John Lennon 
commented long after the fact, 
“Any major star in England had 
to change his voice. They do it, 
too, in America to get on TV 
and radio.” 

Once your pop combo be- 
comes the biggest deal on the 
planet, of course, you may 
figure you can write your own 
ticket accent-wise. Earlier this 
year in a Brazilian linguistics 
journal, researchers Mariana 
Backes Nunes and Julia Nunes 
Azzi compared the vocals on 
the 1963 album With the Beatles 
to those on 1967’s Sgt. Pepper's 
Lonely Hearts Club Band, fo- 
cusing on how the Fab Four 
sounded two key consonants: 
R, which in the standard UK 
dialect known as Received 
Pronunciation gets dropped 
when following a vowel but 
is pronounced in General 
American English; and T, which 
is more fully articulated by 
most British speakers than by 
Americans, who often render 
it as something closer to a D 
— “liddle” rather than “lit-tle." 
What the authors found was 
that the Beatles always tended 
to mix and match UK and 
U.S. consonants — in the Sgt. 


Pepper's song “Getting Better,” 
Paul McCartney repeatedly 
uses the U.S. T in “getting,” then 
the British T in “better" — but 
in 1963 they were using more 
American sounds, whereas in 
’67 they were sounding more 
predominantly British. Having 
conquered the musical world 
for Britain, the authors pro- 
pose, the Beatles no longer felt 
the need to imitate anyone. 

Forget trying to sound like 
your artistic forebears — is it 
just easier to sing rock music in 
an American accent? Professor 
Morrissey suggests that cer- 
tain sounds associated with 
the General American dialect 
are more conducive to muster- 
ing the vocal power needed 
to compete with the volume 
of an electrified band — the 
aforementioned American T, 
for instance, doesn’t restrict 
the passage of air the way the 
British version does. On the 
other hand, a rhotic R (i.e., the 
undropped kind) is harder to 
sing than a non-rhotic one, so 
the early Beatles weren't doing 
themselves any favors there. 

But the phonetic demands 
of singing may generally tend 
to eradicate accents. As the 
British linguist David Crystal 


has pointed out, the melody and 
lyrics of a song impose their 
own cadence on the singer, 
replacing qualities like speech 
rhythm, intonation and vowel 
length that would ordinarily 
distinguish the singer’s natural 
speaking accent Supplying evi- 
dence for this idea, a Canadian 
grad student in cognitive sci- 
ence reported in her master's 
thesis last year that nonnative 
English speakers’ accents were 
harder for listeners to detect 
when they sang “Twinkle, 
Twinkle, Little Star” than when 
they read aloud from a book. 

And a pair of Polish PhD 
candidates, Kamil Malarski 
and Mateusz Jekiel, argued in 
a 2016 paper that rock sing- 
ing may effectively be a dialect 
of its own. They picked six 
well-documented lead sing- 
ers — three British, three 
American — and analyzed both 
their singing and speaking 
voices for rhoticity — again, 
the tendency to pronounce R 
rather than drop it Results? 
The Brits exhibited no rhoticity 


in recorded interviews, but in 
performance they articulated 
nearly a quarter of the Rs they'd 
ordinarily have dropped; mean- 
while the Americans, who all 
scored at 100 percent rhotic 
in ordinary speech, managed 
only 41 percent rhoticity with a 
microphone in their hands. So 
maybe it’s not that UK singers 
sound American so much as 
that many UK and U.S. singers 
have adopted a common accent 
— “Singing English,” as the au- 
thors put it. 

It’s also true, though, that 
the Americanized British vocal 
style has become less preva- 
lent since the heyday of Led 
Zeppelin. Punk rockers of the 
’70s, New Wavers of the ’80s 
and Britpop bands of the '90s 
all made a point of singing with 
their native accents on proud 
display. Perhaps once the sun 
began to set on the American 
century, our accent seemed less 
cool and contemporary. Current 
events certainly suggest some 
reasons why this development 
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Women are making a mark on Vermont's tattoo industry 

STORY BY DAN BOLLES. RACHEL ELIZABETH JONES, KEN PICARD. ELIZABETH M. SEYLER & SADIE WILLIAMS 
PHOTOS BY MATTHEW THORSEN 



ot so long ago, tattoos were primarily the provenance of the 
rough-and-tumble crowd — think convicts and sailors and 
punks. But, increasingly, indelible ink is as likely to be found on 
the forearms, ankles or lower backs of lawyers and accountants 
as on your average biker, basketball player or barfly. A 2015 
Harris Poll found that nearly 30 percent of American adults have 
at least one tattoo. That’s up from 21 percent in 2012 and just 16 percent in 2003. 

It’s not surprising that millennials are leading the branding boom. Almost half 
of Americans ages 18 to 35 have ink, compared to 36 percent of Gen Xers and 13 
percent of baby boomers. Your granddad's anchor tat from the Navy makes him the 
one in 10 of elders with eternal epidermal emblems. 

Once a symbol of rebellion, tattoos have become 
mainstream. At the risk of cynicism, it’s fair to wonder 
if not having a tattoo might soon be considered as much 
a statement as whatever that Chinese character on your 
shoulder means. 

Just as the populations getting tattoos are changing, 
so are tattoo artists. That is, they're not all guys anymore. 

Hard numbers are tough to come by, since licensing 
varies by state and few states track licensees by gender. 

But, at least anecdotally, more women are gravitat- 
ing toward the industry. Female artists are now common at tattoo shops around 
Vermont, and some of those shops are women-owned. Given that women are statis- 
tically more likely than men to have tattoos — 31 percent of women, compared to 27 
percent of men, per the Harris Poll — some gender balance in the biz is long overdue. 

For this story, Seven Days visited four Vermont tattoo shops owned or co-owned 
by women. We checked out Meredith Muse’s mystical home-based studio, Shady 
Lady Tattoo Parlour, in Moretown. At Contour Studios in Newport, we chatted up 
three hometown heroes who are trying to make their city a better place, one tattoo at 
a time. In St. Albans, the ladies at Luminary Ink Tattoos, Body Piercing & Permanent 
Cosmetics sting the body electric with an astral flair. And in Barre, Rock City Tattoo's 
Lila Rees puts a piece of her mind into every piece of art on her clients’ skin. 

- D.B. 





The Masochist’s 
Psychologist 

“Whenever someone I love dies," says Contour Studios 
co-owner Katlin Parenteau, “the first thing I want to do 

Among Parenteau’s 19 tattoos is a dagger on her right 
inner forearm dedicated to her late grandfather. It ac- 
companies a red rose for her mother, Dana Parenteau, 
who died a little more than a year ago. 

“The tattoo artist is the masochist's psychologist,” 
Parenteau muses. “[People get tattoos] for a therapeu- 
tic outlet without having to put themselves out there 
emotionally." 

Parenteau, 24, opened the second-floor Newport 
shop in April 2015 with Dana Morse, 27. Though the 
two are equal business partners, Parenteau and fellow 
Contour artist Anna LeBlanc, 26, attribute much of 
their growth in the industry to Morse, who has appren- 
ticed both women. 

“If it wasn’t for him," Parenteau says, “I wouldn’t 
have progressed the way I have." She adds that Morse’s 
reputation has bolstered the shop’s clientele. 

Morse has been tattooing in the region for nearly 10 
years. “I know everybody, and everybody knows me,” 
he says. Though he didn't set out to become a tattoo 
artist, while he was training to be an engineer some 
friends decided they needed him to ink their tats. 

“They were so dead set on having me do it,” he re- 
calls, “that they bought me a kit and showed up at my 
house with a six-pack and some Jameson. 

“It just felt right,” Morse continues. “I wasn't good 
at it, but I figured I could get good at it.” When he was 
laid off from his job at North Country Engineering in 
2009, he threw himself into tattooing and earned his 
license the following year. 

Morse, LeBlanc and Parenteau have all made art 
from a young age. LeBlanc recalls imitating manga 
styles, admitting she’s “the nerdiest" of the bunch. 
Parenteau’s colorful and often mystical illustrations 
reflect her personality: gregarious and on the wild side. 

All three artists grew up in the Northeast Kingdom 
and attended North Country Union High School. In 
conversation, they display a fierce sense of community 
that’s shaped by the region’s darker aspects: economic 
depression and opiate addiction. 

“People drop like flies around here,” says Parenteau, 
whose left thigh bears the word “Northeast” in 
cursive script. She pulls up an iPhone photo of a 
Watcftmen-themed tattoo she did on a friend’s arm; 
it was both a cover-up (of the Nirvana smiley face) 
and a memorial to friend Keith O’Keefe, who died in 
2015 at age 27. 

Many tattoos commissioned at Contour are cover- 
ups or memorials. Morse says he usually offers a 20 to 
25 percent discount for the latter — because he often 
knows the client as well as the deceased. 

“I’m not trying to make money off of your dead 
friend,” he says. He has also discounted tattoos that 
cover cutting scars, particularly for young women. 
“Those scars could cost them a job in the future,” he 
says, “because they [might] seem unstable.” 

And there’s no shortage of folks who come in with 
bad tattoos they’ve gotten elsewhere, often from un- 
licensed acquaintances. “I fix so much of their crap,” 
Morse comments. 



Contour gives back more than ink to its commu- 
nity. Parenteau notes donations the shop has made to 
local causes — including the motorcycle rally Cruzin' 
for Cancer and the Eli Goss Memorial Ice Fishing 
Tournament. She also initiated a political essay contest, 
offering $150 in tattooing credit for her favorite submis- 
sion. Parenteau selected Ethan Allen Institute staffer 
Shayne Spence for his Republican argument in favor of 
legalizing marijuana. VTDigger.org published the essay. 

Ultimately, Contour’s artists are forging a path that 
allows them to make a living through making art while 
also elevating their hometown. 

Parenteau’s dreams are many: to be featured in Inked 
Magazine, to change Vermont law to allow tattoo con- 
ventions, to buy a building. LeBlanc says she just wants 
to “make a good living doing something I actually like." 

Morse’s ambition is similarly humble: “I want to be 
a shop that’s known for its artwork.” 

— R.E.J. 

Contour Studios. 95 Main St., Newport, 323-7459, 
contourstudiosvt.com 


Lights for Each Other 

Luminary Ink Tattoos, Body Piercing & Permanent 
Cosmetics in St. Albans has a celestial feel. The 
wrought-iron benches, plants, high ceilings and soft 
jazz music impart a soothing air more common to a 
spa or salon. The display case full of earrings might 
indicate a store, the padded tables a massage studio. But 
the wall-size mural of the Orion Nebula is, surprisingly, 
key to understanding this universe. 

“I wanted to bring the outside inside," says Luminary 
owner Sara King. Her goal for the shop, she explains, 
was to create “an inspirational space for people to relax 
in and a safe place where their ideas about body art 
were respected.” The mural serves as a backdrop for 



photographs of completed tattoos and a reminder of 
what she calls “the intuitive nature we all have as lights 
for each other.” 

King, 52, and her three employees pride themselves 
on treating clients well and putting them at ease. Ryann 
Schofield, 32, has been a tattoo artist for five years and 
has worked with King for the past three. “I make sure 
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z to communicate very carefully about what people want 
S and how they want it,” she says. 

King’s 30-year-old daughter, Nina King, is the shop's 
body-piercing specialist Mary Frances Wrixon, 25, is 
King’s tattoo apprentice. 

Sitting in the shop after hours, Sara King recounts 
u, the moment she decided to become a tattoo artist. 

= “I had gone through a series of tragedies,” she says, 

g echoing the reason many people choose to get tattoos 
S — divorce, death, profound life changes. “Returning 


to painting and drawing helped me recover from 
depression.” 

The day she decided to look for a job in the arts, she 
found an opening at a new tattoo studio. Jim Thibault 
of Tattoo Works of Vermont in St. Albans took her on as 
an apprentice in 2003, and the rest is herstory. 

Being the only woman in a five-person shop “sure 
wasn’t easy,” says King. But she was licensed by 2004 
and opened her own shop, Sara’s Tattoo Parlor, in 2005. 
At the time, she estimated that she was only the sev- 
enth female tattooist in the state. 

In 2015, King moved the business to its current 
location, added body piercing and permanent cosmet- 
ics, and changed its name. She is certified in tattooed 
makeup, which requires specialized training. 

“About 10 percent of our clients are interested in eye- 
liner or eyebrows,” she says. King also provides areola 
and nipple restoration for breast cancer survivors. 

Those services attract more women than men, but 
Luminary advertises itself as gender-neutral and caters 
to all (legal) ages. It's also a custom shop: King and 
Schofield create original designs for clients, including 
hand drawing rather than relying on preprinted flash art 

“We can follow the body’s contours," says Schofield, 
“accentuating or hiding what people want.” 

Getting tattooed is an intimate and sometimes pain- 
ful experience. With that pain comes the body’s natural 
response: a kick of adrenaline, then pain-relieving en- 
dorphins. Studies have shown that these chemicals can 
create an emotional high or sense of euphoria. 

“We can see it,” confirms King. “[Clients are] very 
tense, and they’re talking a lot And then all of a sudden 
they mellow out and get quiet and relax, and they aren’t 
hyper or nervous anymore.” 

While this response helps clients endure tattooing, 
it can create problems for those who don’t understand 


the physiology of what’s happening. “We get men who 
come back who feel connected to us,” says Schofield. 

“They think we’re interested in them,” explains 
King. “You’re causing them pain, and you’re helping 
them get through it.” 

This confluence of chemicals and intimacy requires 
that the artists set clear boundaries and “stay humble," 
says Schofield. 

So, how many tattoos do these women have? 

“We’re at body percentage, not numbers,” says King, 
estimating that 30 to 40 percent of her body is tattooed. 

“I’m at about 10 percent,” says Schofield. “But I have 

- E.M.S. 

Luminary Ink Tattoos. Body Piercing & Permanent 
Cosmetics, 11 Kingman St., St. Albans, 752-4099, 
luminaryinktattoo.com 


Casting a Spell 

For Meredith Muse, owner of Shady Lady Tattoo 
Parlour in Moretown, the story behind a tattoo is 
inextricable from the tattoo itself “I offer not just 
tattoo sessions,” she says. “Sometimes I offer sessions 
that are a little more in-depth around setting a spiritual 
intention around the tattoo.” 

For example, if someone were three months sober 
and wanted to get a tattoo to commemorate that. Muse 
says she and the client would “speak formally” about 
the milestone before beginning the tattoo. She believes 
that holding her subject’s intentions in her mind while 
tattooing is helpful, “because it’s sort of this transfor- 
mation process that has this energy behind it” 

If that sounds vaguely mystical, it is. 




“[Tattooing] is a form of magic and spell-casting,” 
says Muse, 53. “I like to think of it as casting a spell into 
someone’s skin, or a prayer.” 

In many neo-pagan practices, spells are simply ded- 
ications or invocations that rely less on eye of newt and 
more on the power of conjuring a reality through posi- 
tive thinking Just as affirmations are used to rewire the 
brain away from bad habits, spell- 
casting functions on the premise 
that if you believe in something, 
eventually it will manifest. 

About 25 percent of Muse’s 
clients take her up on that aspect 
of her practice, she says. Some set 
up an altar to focus on during the 
session; others bring in photos. And 
sharing stories is key to the process. 

“For me, the story is a huge part of the work,” Muse 
says. “I've made some of my best friends through 
tattooing.” 

Muse operates her shop in her house, which she 
bought after Tropical Storm Irene. Much of the ram- 
bling wooden structure had been devastated by that 
tempest, which ripped through Vermont in August 
2011. The first thing she did was gut and repair one 
room to serve as her tattoo studio. 

“There was water up to five feet in here,” she says, 
seated in a padded leather barber's chair and surveying 
the colorful collection of books, neatly organized inks 
and trailing plants hanging in the window. 

Once Shady Lady was up and running Muse was able 
to fund repairs for the rest of the house. Her bam serves 
as a DIY event space hosting poetry, music and theater. 
Every fall. Muse organizes a group ritual called “A Night 
of Spirit Remembering” designed to honor the dead. 

The space is heavily infused with symbolism and 
spirituality, which Muse draws into her work. She 


practices Reclaiming, a neo-pagan spiritual path that 
combines traditional witchcraft, feminism and political 
activism. “It’s very intuitive,” Muse says. “And there’s 
very little dogma.” 

As her surroundings suggest, the artist’s specialty 
isn't a certain style of tattoo or color scheme: It’s cul- 
tivating the environment in which the tattoo is made. 

Creating a safe atmosphere in which to 
process emotion while getting inked was 
on Muse’s radar from the start. 

Early in her career, while working 
in another shop, she recalls giving tat- 
toos to a young couple who were griev- 
ing the loss of their baby. The vibe of 
the walk-in shop, Muse says, was not 
conducive to that emotional process 
— think loud music, harsh language 
and little privacy. So, once she had completed her 
apprenticeship, in 2005, she vowed to “find a way to 
create a more private venue with a more intentional 
offering.” 

Currently, two other licensed tattooists offer ink 
through Shady Lady: Esme Hall and Matthew Manning. 
Muse’s sole apprentice is Evan Book. 

Muse got into the game late in life — she didn’t start 
apprenticing until she was 38. In part that was because 
the industry wasn't as welcoming to women in the past. 

“It's changed a lot," she says. “It's amazing to me 
how different things are and how quickly the art of 
tattoo is moving forward.” 

- S.W. 

Shady Lady Tattoo Parlour, 307 Route 100B. 

Moretown, 496-9616, shadyladytattoos.com 
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Animal Instinct 

Walk into Lila Rees’ shop. Rock City 
Tattoo, in Barre and you might feel like 
you’ve entered a strange synthesis of 
natural history museum and Victorian 
parlor. The deep-rose-hued walls are 
adorned with the taxidermy heads 
and bodies of a ram, raccoon, beaver, 
onyx, kudu, boar and skunk, among 
other creatures. Ornate pink and brown 
velvet couches draped with furs impart 
a luxurious lounge feel. Numerous 
varnished, wood-slice Jesus paintings 
add flair. 

The 37-year-old tattoo artist has oc- 
cupied this mashup den, located in an 
old brick school building, for five years. 
Before that, she rented space above 
Vermont's only strip club, the now- 
defunct Planet Rock. 

Rees is an avid motorcyclist and, as 
her studio attests, an equally enthusi- 
astic collector of taxidermy. As a tattoo 
artist, her focus is, not surprisingly, 
on animal portraiture. Rees’ portfolio 
reveals delicately shaded renditions of 
big cats, horses, birds of prey, dogs and 
more. Color is sparse — Rees primar- 
ily employs black ink for shading and 
precise line work. And the surrounding 
menagerie isn’t just for decoration. 

“I had to fix a tattoo of a black bear on 
a lady, and I had one here,” Rees notes, 
pointing to a small bear cozied up to the 
brown couch. “I was able to use [this] 
as reference.” 

She adds that not all of her preserved 
animals are worthy of their likeness on 
someone’s skin. 

“Depending on the quality of the 
taxidermy, some of them are more life- 
like than others,” Rees concedes. And 
nobody, she adds, wants a crazy-looking 
raccoon on his or her body. 

Rees launched Rock City Tattoo in 
2008. It’s a private tattoo studio — she's 
the only artist — as opposed to a walk-in 

That distinction gives Rees some 
control over what jobs she’ll take, and 
the overall satisfaction of her clients. She 
readily offers her opinions on their ideas 
— which is not always well received. But 
she says her candid approach generally 
results in a better tattoo. 

“I had a kid in here a few summers 
ago," Rees recalls. “He said he’d heard 
some stuff about me. I said, “What, that 
I’m expensive and I’m a bitch?’ He said, 
“Well, I heard that you’re opinionated. 
And you’re the best.’” 

Rees attributes gender bias to the 
notion that she’s “opinionated.” 



“Nobody would say that about a man,” 
she exclaims. 

Still, that quality serves Rees well in 
her practice. Negotiation is a big part 
of the Rock City Tattoo experience. 
Weighing in on a client’s idea, she says, 
“isn’t about [me doing] what I want to do. 
It’s just [if their idea] makes for a poor- 
looking tattoo that's not going to hold up 
over time, what's the point?" 

Another aspect of her practice that 
Rees doesn’t advertise is her ability to 
draw designs freehand — that is, without 
a stencil. “Sometimes it has to be done,” 
she says, pointing to a watercolor-style 
feather she did last year that went viral on 
Instagram. 


fit naturally on the arm, and the tip curls 
around the arch of the client’s shoulder. 

These days clients mightbring in tattoo 
ideas found on social media sites, but the 
touch of originality from an artist such as 
Rees can make their design unique. 

If there’s one thing she wishes people 
would do before getting a tattoo, it’s to 
look at the artist’s previous work. “If you 
like how it looks, go to that artist," she 
advises, “and that’s the style you’re going 
to get” 




The newest edition of 7 Nights serves up 
1,350+ Vermont restaurants and select 
breweries, vineyards, cideries and meaderies. 
Available free at 1,000+ statewide locations 
and online at sevendaysvt.com. 


topnotch 

SPA 

ESCAPE 

FROM THE ORDINARY 

Spring Spa Special 



Any a la carte spa service 

Complete access to the spa for the day 

- a $20 Gift Card to use in peak rate season 


Available Monday to Thursday, May 1, 2017- June 22, 2017. 
Offer cannot be combined with other resort specials, packages or 
Spa Finder gift cards. 


4000 MOUNTAIN ROAD. STOWE, VT 05672 
800.451.8686 • WWW.TOPNOTCHRESORT.COM 






T erah Williams didn't come 
right out and say she gains 
extra satisfaction from beating 
her male opponents in pool. 
But she didn’t exactly deny it, either. 

“When I first started playing in bars, 
I was usually the only woman. So, yeah, I 
thought it was cool to kick the guys off the 
table," she conceded recently in a break 
between matches at Van Phan Billiards 
& Bar in South Burlington. “But it's not 
something I really think about when I'm 
playing now. I’m so focused on my game.” 

It’s possible that showing up dudes 
in pool halls has simply become routine 
for the Bakersfield resident After all, not 
many players in Vermont, regardless of 
gender, can beat her. 

Williams, 39, was one of four 
Vermonters who competed last week in 
the American Poolplayers Association’s 
national tournament in Las Vegas. The 
local chapter of that amateur players’ 
organization, the Green Mountain APA 
pool league, sends competitors to Sin 
City every year. But this year’s local con- 
tingent to Vegas was unique. For the first 
time in the GMAPA’s six-year history, 
all of the coed league’s representatives 
were women — with the exception of 
one mixed “Jack and Jill" doubles team. 

Wiliams competed in 8-Ball Doubles 
with Burlington's Laurie Kutner, 59, and 
in 9-Ball Doubles with Essex’s Stephanie 
Hibbard, 31. Rounding out the Vermont 
delegation was 74-year-old Holly 
Sanders of Randolph Center, the lone 
singles player. 

That the quartet swept the local 
qualifying tournaments is notable for 
more than just the obvious reason. 
Women make up about 25 percent of the 
GMAPA's 300-plus members. Their suc- 
cess is evidence that the league is living 
up to a cornerstone of its mission: pool as 
empowerment. 




“I really wanted to make a community 
here that was welcoming to women and 
where women felt safe to come and play 
pool, where they’re not preyed upon or 
harassed," said Liz Ford. 

Ford is the founder of the GMAPA, 
which hosts leagues at bars and pool 
halls most nights of the week in 
Burlington, Montpelier, Stowe and St. 
Albans. When she started the league 
in 2011 , she explained, her goal was 
simply to grow a viable Vermont fran- 
chise of the APA, which is the largest 
amateur pool league in the world. 
But over time, she saw women taking 
more active leadership roles in the 
organization. 

“Women brought a strength of per- 
sonality to the league," said Ford. “We 
have women who are team captains, 
division representatives, a female league 
owner and female pool hall owner,” she 
continued. The pool hall owner, by the 
way, is Van Phan, herself a Vermont bil- 
liards champion. 


“It’s really nice to see,” said Ford. “It’s 
something that can be passed down, a 
balanced tradition that’s a strength of 
the league.” 

When she moved to Vermont from New 
York City in 2010, Ford was a top-ranked 


pro on the Women’s Professional Billiard 
Association tour. The Montpelier resident 
has since retired from competitive play to 
focus on running the GMAPA. But the 
petite 41-year-old is keenly familiar with 
the pitfalls that await women in pool 




halls. Because the top levels of the sport 
are male dominated, reaching them has 
meant navigating more than just chal- 
lenging layouts on the table. 

“As a woman player, you get a lot 
of attention put on you, which can be 
either positive or negative,” Ford said. ‘If 
you walk into a pool room in a larger city 
and you want to practice, it’s guaranteed 
you’ll have at least four or five guys who 
will try to chat you up or ask you out or 
‘help’ you with your game,” she contin- 
ued. “It can lead to a lot of unwanted 
advice and unwanted conversations.” 

Such distractions notwithstanding, 
because pool is a cerebral and strategic 
game, being a woman can also be an 
advantage, said Ford. 

“I probably won a lot of matches that 
I might not have won if I was a man,” she 



WOMEN BROUGHT A 
STRENGTH OF PERSONALITY 
TOTHEEEAGOE. 

LIZ FORD 

revealed. “For some men, in their minds, 
it’s a distraction, an added pressure. They 
maybe feel shame in losing to a woman.” 

Here’s some unsolicited — and pos- 
sibly unwanted — advice to the men of 
the GMAPA: Get over it already. 

“I think a lot of the men in the league 
look up to us, and they’re really sup- 
portive,” said Hibbard. “But I also think 
sometimes they’re intimidated because 
they know they have to be on their A 
game to beat us.” 

She added that intimidation can cut 
both ways. 

“It’s exciting to beat the guys,” said 
Hibbard. “There’s tension because you 
have to be your best” 


“I think the strength of its league is 
its diversity" Kuttner said. “It’s not just 
gender. We have a diversity of back- 
grounds and ages, which, as a somewhat 
older player, I really appreciate.” Ford 
noted that GMAPA members range 

“I’ve spent a lot of time working with 
women in different things,” said Sanders, 
who serves on the board of Vermont 
Works for Women. “For me, the achieve- 
ment of being a woman and going out 
and doing a sport that is not defined as 
■your’ sport is a major accomplishment 

“Anything you can do to promote 
women being involved in things, it’s not 
a political process,” continued Sanders. 
“It’s a personal process, and it’s a grow- 
ing process. And to see other women I 
play with achieve is marvelous. It’s the 
best thing I get out of it” 

Coming in a close second might be 
stoking her competitive fire. In addition 
to playing in the GMAPA, Sanders plays 
in a Canadian amateur league and com- 
petes in regional events. She cited the 
mental rigors of pool as a reason she’s 
been playing since 1980. 

“Pool, to me, is a game of skill,” 
Sanders explained. “It’s a game of math, 
and it’s a game of physics. You really 
have to use your mind to play it.” 

Hibbard concurred. 

“It’s a chess match,” she said. “As a 
lower-skilled player, you look at one 
ball. But as you develop, you think two 
and three shots ahead, then four and 
five. Then, before you know it, you’re 
looking at the whole gamut of the table.” 

‘TPs all about strategy for me,” Williams 
said. “I like it because I have to control my 
emotions. If Pm frustrated and I let that 
out. I’m going to play worse. Pool makes 
you pay for your mistakes, and I like that.” 

Kuttner offered another explanation 
for the game’s appeal. 

“They call soccer ‘the beautiful game,’ 
and it is,” she said. “But pool, when it's 
played well, is a really beautiful game.” 

None of the Vermont women won 
their divisions in Vegas. That’s certainly 
nothing to be ashamed of, given the 
caliber of players they faced. And, if 
Williams’ philosophy of the sport is any 
indication, don’t expect them to dwell 
on their losses. IPs likely they’ve already 
turned their attention to next year’s 
tournament 

“The great thing about pool is that 
you can't change what just happened on 
the table; you can only focus on whaPs 
next” said Williams. “Like my mom 
says, “You either win or you learn.’” ® 
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The Offices @ 86 St Paul may be the 
perfect fit for you. Individual offices 
are available from 1 1 5 to 250 sq. ft., 
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HIRE 

Ready to recruit some new talent? 

Our readers are planning their next career moves. Employers get results with Seven Days Jobs — 
our brand-new, mobile-friendly, online job board at jobs.sevendaysvt.com. 
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Job Recruiters: 

• Post jobs using a form that includes key info 
about your company and open positions 
(location, application deadlines, video, 
images, etc.). 


Accept applications and manage the hiring 
process via our new applicant tracking tool. 


Easily manage your open job listings from 
your recruiter dashboard. 



Job Seekers: 

• Search for jobs by keyword, location, 
category and job type. 

■ Set up job alert emails using custom 
search criteria. 


Save jobs to a custom list with your 
own notes on the positions. 


■ Apply for jobs directly through the site. 
• Share jobs on social media channels. 


SEVEN DAYS J©bs 

Launch your recruitment 
campaign today on 
jobs.sevendaysvt.com! 



Get a quote when you post online or 
contact Michelle Brown: 865-1020, ext. 21, 
michel le@sevendaysvt.com. 


Pitch Perfect 

Local startups prepare for business pitch competition 


T heater actor Dominic Spillane 
has a confession. He finds 
public speaking terrifying. 
While acting allows him to 
hide behind a character, “When you’re 
public speaking, it’s you. You’re open to 
insecurities and assumptions,” Spillane 
pointed out 

But when the actor stood in front of 
an audience of aspiring and veteran en- 
trepreneurs last Thursday at the Vermont 
Center for Emerging Technologies in 
Burlington, he 

ment, eliciting 
chuckles as 
he shared how he once fell asleep while 
watching a show. Then Spillane offered 
a solution for avoiding dud shows and 
catching sleeper hits: TheaterEngine. 
Created by him and his dad, John Spillane, 
it’s a social networking platform for the 
performing arts industry. 

Spillane is one of the finalists in 
LaunchVT, an annual business pitch 
competition that matches startups 
with mentors and, ultimately, awards 
the top two companies cash prizes 
and in-kind support worth $115,000 
in total. When the Lake Champlain 
Regional Chamber of Commerce 
in Burlington organized the first 
LaunchVT in 2012, its primary goal 
was to support young entrepreneurs 
in the Green Mountain State. 

Since then, entrepreneurs of all ages 
have competed in LaunchVT, and this 
year’s event saw the highest participation 
of businesswomen, said Katie Taylor, 
director of workforce development and 
entrepreneurship at the chamber. “We 
always want a lot of female participants,” 
she added. But “I don’t think we’ve ever 
had couple teams” — until this year, 
when the finalists include an all-female 
group from Middlebury College and two 
married couples. 

It took the advisory board two weeks 
to pare down approximately 60 applica- 
tions to the final seven, Taylor said. The 
other finalists are three teams affiliated 
with the University of Vermont. 

Each of the seven teams has been 
assigned at least one industry mentor 
to coach them in refining their business 
plan. Last week, they had a dry run in 
front of their fellow finalists, coaches 





60 APPLICATIONS 
TO THE FINAL SEVEN. 


and LaunchVT advisory board members 
to get feedback. Each of the contes- 
tants used a pitch deck — slides made 
with programs such as PowerPoint or 
Keynote — to present their idea. 

On Friday, May 12, the finalists will 
make their pitches to a panel of judges 
at Main Street Landing Performing Arts 
Center. “Generally, there are three cri- 
teria that we’re going for," said Taylor. 
“Likelihood of success, scalability of the 
business and the ability to create jobs in 
Vermont." 


Here are profiles of the contestants, 
whose businesses cover territory rang- 
ing from formal wear to campgrounds to 
edible crickets. 

Majorwise 

Recent college graduates often find 
themselves at loose ends. To remedy that 
aimlessness, UVM juniors Robbins and 
Silverman created an online platform that 
introduces students to potential projects 
and career opportunities, so they can get 
a taste of working in different industries, 
build experience and make money. 

Robbins and Silverman came out on 
top at the LaunchVT Collegiate com- 
petition in February. They’ve recently 
made their product, previously known 
as BeaconVT, available to private high 
schools, said Silverman. 

He said their LaunchVT mentor has 
given them not just a confidence boost 


but advice on financial projections and 
markets. “We’re a new company, made 
by very young people,” he said. “While 
we might have a lot of passion ... Pm a 
21 -year-old kid. I don’t necessarily know 
how to price my model.” 

Silverman reckons they’ve revised 
their pitch deck seven or eight times 
already, focusing on creating a strong 
narrative. “Pm competing against top 
players,” Silverman noted. 

Tomorrow’s Harvest 

Tomorrow’s Harvest is Vermont’s first 
cricket farm for human consumption. 
“Crickets are going to be the most 
sustainable and most complete protein 
source out there,” Stephen said. 

The couple have been busy, working 
on their presentation slides and meeting 
their mentor once a week. While the 
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The Habitat for Humanity/Restore is looking for 
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• Kitchen Cabinets • Home Decor Items 

• Appliances • Building Materials 

• Furniture • Even the Kitchen Sink! 
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Revenue from donations and purchases support 
local, affordable home building. 

DONATE NOW • WE PICK UP FOR FREE 
CALL 857-5296 • vermonthabitat.org 






Swansons had approached their busi- 
ness from the perspectives of education 
and sustainability, their mentor has 
been giving them the financial angle. 
“He’s been great, making sure that we 
think big," Stephen noted. 

As they fine-tune their pitch, Stephen 
said, the pair’s biggest challenge is 
making sure they can stick to the eight- 
minute time limit “There's definitely 
nerves involved,” he confessed. 

But the Swansons are confident 
about their “very unique” business, 
which Stephen described as “com- 
pletely sustainable.” They tout crickets 
as an alternative food source for an era 
of climate change and factory farming. 
“[Tomorrow’s Harvest] ensures that our 
kids have the kind of lives that we’ve 
enjoyed,” said Stephen. 

TheaterEngine 

TheaterEngine, whose domain went 
live a few weeks ago, is designed to 
offer theater professionals listings of 
current and upcoming shows, as well 
as a database of production history. 

Working with his mentors has 
been “absolutely invaluable,” because 
they have “a lot of experience crafting 
language around all kinds of business 
models," said Dominic. The best piece of 
advice he's received? “Stop trying to be 
what you think people want you to be, 
and be who you are.” He had used “ster- 
ile and boring language” in previous 


versions of his pitch, Dominic admitted. 
While presenting statistics is important, 
his mentors have encouraged him to 
turn the pitch into a narrative. 

In the days running up to May 12, 
Dominic will be “practicing, practicing, 
practicing, practicing, practicing, prac- 
ticing that pitch.” He’s also looking to 
print business cards and spruce up his 
presentation. “Everybody’s slides look 
so good,” he said. 

Share to Wear 

Shaw and Reider-Smith describe Share 
to Wear as a solution to the college 
woman's clothing crisis: a platform 
that allows clients to lend and rent 
dresses. One woman’s moneymaking 
opportunity is another woman’s money- 
saving opportunity. Their pop-up shop 
in Middlebury has about 600 dresses. 

“It’s really been cool to see Share to 
Wear become a community on campus,” 
Shaw said. 

The full team of six Middlebury 
students took second place in the 
Launch VT Collegiate competition. This 
time, the team will be out to prove it has 
a business model with a revenue stream 
that includes more than rental fees. 
Shaw said she has learned to balance the 
group’s social mission — breaking down 
socioeconomic barriers to high-end 
fashion — with economic viability. 

For the past couple of weeks, she 
has been driving to Burlington to 
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GreenScale 

Technologies 


On May 12 , engineer McDevitt will be 
focused on one thing: telling the story of 
his propulsion system, which moves the 
smallest satellites around in space. “While 
winning would be nice,” McDevitt said. 


“this is o 
the Vertr 
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The satellites that GreenScale powers 
can provide internet to the world or take 
pictures for Google Earth. McDevitt said 
they’re ‘going to be a big part of the next 
wave of the space industry.” 

McDevitt worked with a graphic 

pitch deck. In the run-up to the finals, 
he plans to practice his pitch in front 
of different audiences. “My poor wife. 
I’ve been pitching at her every single 
day,” McDevitt said with a chuckle. 
The trick, he said, is to make the mate- 
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of people: 


'ant to have that 

1 my ability to get 
concluded. "But 


campersAPP 


This husband-and-wife team from 
Quechee is avid about camping. About 
IS months ago, sitting around a campfire, 

for a platform that makes it possible for 

Since launching their product last 
November, they've been travelingto pub- 
licize their platform at conferences for 
owners of RV parks and campgrounds. 


Geres have spent a lot of time on their 
pitch deck, developing i 

feedback they ri 

effective ways to present their fin 
projections and business model. 

The solution, Heather said, is “not to 
talk so much about the features [of the 
platform], but the problems that we’re 


Packetized Energy 


lis team, consisting of three UVM 
metrical engineering professors and 
.ief engineer Andrew Giroux, is 
veloping a platform to coordinate 


household items and small businesses. 
The aim is to keep costs low and balance 
supply and demand in the grid. 

"The electricity business can be a little 
bit overcomplicated,” Hines said. The 
team's main challenge is to explain its 
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that, again, we need to clarify the 
noted. 

“I think being well prepared is the best 
strategy for dealing with nervousness,” 
Hines offered. He’ll be the one doing 
the presentation, because “transition be- 

And he calls it a “real privilege” to be a 
part of LaunchVT. ® 


Disclosure: Seven Da 
LaunchVT. 

Contact: kymelya@se' 
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CBD 


HEALING WITHOUT THE HIGH 

Unlock the healing power of nature at Ceres. 
Vermont’s largest knowledge base and selection 
of hemp-based CBD products for adults and pets. 


Natural remedies for Stress, 
Pain, Anxiety & Inflammation. 



#1, ceres 

natural remedies 


Visit us in Burlington 

1 STEELE ST. UNIT 113 
MON-SAT 9-5 844-789-9333 

ceresremedies.com 


?k, Hines said, often for a couple of 
hours. The mentor has been particularly 
valuable in helping to refine the business 
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0 1 & 2 BEDROOM FLATS 0 STAINLESS STEEL APPLIANCES 

0 2 BEDROOM TOWNHOUSES 0 GRANITE COUNTER TOPS 
0 COMMUNITY GARDENS 0 9' CEILINGS 

0 RIVER VIEWS 0 ELEVATORS 

0 WASHER & DRYER IN EACH UNIT 0 COVERED BIKE STORAGE 
0 EXTERIOR PORCHES OR PATIO 0 UNDERGROUND PARKING ($) 

0 AIR CONDITIONING DREAM APARTMENT? 0 





Adjacent To... 


Nature Trails • Running Trails 

Basketball Courts • Tennis Courts • Childrens Playground 

@8 

Bayberry Circle, Walk to Public Transportation, 

Burlington VT Shops, Dining, Universities & More 

WWW.BAYBERRYCOMMONSAPARTMENTS.COM • 802.355.7633 
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Beyond Maple 


St. Albans' culinary corridor has surprises in store 

BY SUZANNE PODHAIZER 


D oes St. Albans have a global 
claim to fame? In 1994, 
Vermont’s Committee on 
Agriculture submitted a 
joint resolution suggesting as much: 
“The general assembly salutes the 
bounty of Vermont pure maple prod- 
ucts ... and resolved that all Vermonters 
be alert to and encouraged to attend 
the ... Vermont Maple Festival ... 
in St Albans, the maple capital of 
the world.’’ 


Last weekend, I obeyed the man- 
date of that long-ago legislature and 
made my way to the county seat’s 51st 
annual Vermont Maple Festival. For 
the occasion. Main Street had been 
turned into a pedestrian thorough- 
fare. Vendors sold standard fair food 
and anything that could be made with 
simmered-down sap. Carnival rides 
and bands entertained the throngs, 
and shop doors had been thrown 
open to invite them inside. 


By taking that invitation, I dis- 
covered plenty of reasons to visit 
St. Albans the 51 other weeks of the 
year, too. In recent years, the small 
city (pop. 6,918 as of the 2010 U.S. 
Census) has ridden the craft-beer 
wave, with the successful veteran- 
owned 14th Star Brewing recently 
joined by Mill River Brewing. Both 
breweries run barbecue joints, but 
they're just the start of St. A.'s quirky 
culinary offerings. 


Here I’ve chronicled seven places 
to check out in the “maple capital,” 
from a hip coffee shop that brews 
with a siphon to a game store that 
doubles as a fro-yo vendor to a casual 
restaurant that grows some of its 
own food. Some spots have been 
around for more than a decade; one 
opened just last week. If you haven’t 
been to St. Albans in a while, all of 
them will surprise you. © 



Catalyst Coffee Bar 

22 N. Main St.. SL Albans. 393-9808. catalystcoffeebar.com 

With exposed brick walls, beans from small-batch 
roasters and a typewriter available to aspiring writers, 
Catalyst Coffee Bar wouldn’t be out of place on a 
swanky block of Saint Laurent Boulevard in Montreal. 
In St Albans, it’s an anomaly. 

In the run-up to opening, owner Karen Scheffler 
was often spotted in Winooski chatting with Tom 
Allen Green of Scout & Co., the hot hangout for 
lovers of fine brews. She buys from Burlington’s 
Brio Coffeeworks and a handful of out-of-state 
roasters. 

The small drink menu includes siphon-brewed 
coffee, cold-brew and a few classic espresso drinks, 
plus tea, hot chocolate and steamed maple milk. 
No pumpkin spice or caramel-apple drinks here: 
Everything is simple and well made. 

What’s the deal with the siphon, which is 
Scheffler’s preferred method? Simply put, it’s brew- 
ing using vacuum pressure and water that is just 
under a boil. The time-consuming technique was 
popular in the mid-20th century before falling out of 
favor. These days, many coffee aficionados believe it’s 
the way to make a perfect cup. 

In keeping with Catalyst’s modern vibe and the 
science-lab look of the siphons, milk and cream 
come in beakers with cork stoppers, and a rack of 
test tubes holds the nutmeg, cocoa and, of course, 
maple sugar. 

While the space as a whole is airy and expansive, 
a wooden partition with an overhang divides the 
seating area into individual nooks that are cozy and 


intimate. The furnishings include barstools, couches 
and upholstered chairs with squishy cushions. 

My maple cappuccino was as preferred: rich and 
not too sweet. I drank it while nibbling on baked 
goods from Red House Sweets (see next entry) and 
taking advantage of the free Wi-Fi. 


Before I left, I tried out the typewriter. Striking 
the keys reminded me of my childhood in Brooklyn, 
but everything else was thoroughly contemporary. 
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FOOD LOVER? 

GET YOUR FILL ONLINE... 




LISTEN IN ON LOCAL FOODIES... 

BROWSE READER REVIEWS OF 1.000+ RESTAURANTS AT SEVENOAYSVT.COM/FOOD. 
REGISTER TO JOIN OUR BITE CLUB. YOU'LL GET FOOD NEWS IN YOUR INBOX 
EACH TUESDAY. 




CELLPHONE AND FIND LOCAL RESTAURANTS BY LOCATION OF 
ID NEARBY EVENTS. MOVIES AND MORE. 



GOT A FOOD TIP? FOOD@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


i| side dishes 

I I SERVING UP FOOD NEWS 



McChanges in 
Montpelier 

LANGDON STREET TAVERN 
REPLACES MCGILLICUDDY'S 
IRISH PUB 

On Saturday, April 29, 
McGillicuddy’s Irish 
Pub poured its final pint 
at 14 Langdon Street in 
Montpelier. This past Friday, 

lamell and dave magne re- 
opened the place as langdon 

Thomas and Lamell both 
worked at McGillicuddy’s 
for years; Magne kept a 
regular stool at the bar. All 
three partners had a keen 
interest in keeping the place 
going — with its original 
crew intact — when pub 
owner dave nelson, who 
had run the pub since 1996, 
decided to sell earlier this 
spring. Nelson also owns 
McGillicuddy’s outposts in 
Williston, Essex Junction 
and Colchester, along with 
mulugan’s Irish pub in Barre. 

On Monday, Thomas told 
Seven Days that he and his 
partners began discussing 
the sale with Nelson “about 
a month ago." After the new 
owners took possession 
of the space, they made 
renovations, including 
installing a new bar top and 
fresh tap lines. The pub now 
offers 14 mostly local drafts 
(up from nine), in an effort 


to showcase brews from 
Vermont’s burgeoning craft 
beer industry. 

While McGillicuddy’s 
regulars will recognize the 
ffont-of-house and kitchen 
crews, Thomas said his team 
has shaken up the menu: 

“It’s pretty brand-new.” His 
cooks have kept several old 
favorites and nightly specials, 
he added — half-price burg- 
ers on Sunday, buy-one-get- 
one-free apps on Monday, 
50-cent wings on Tuesday, 
trivia on Wednesday, $1 tacos 
on Thursday. But they’ve 
also made room for addi- 
tions such as the Reuben 
panini. New England-style 
shepherd’s pie, buttermilk 
fried chicken, and a dozen or 
so new sandwiches, burgers, 
apps and wing options. 

The big idea? “We’ve just 
tried to upgrade everything," 
Thomas said, “but keep it 
the same familiar place it’s 
always been.” 

Langdon Street Tavern is 
now open daily from 11 a.m. 


Hannah Palmer Egan 

Five Alive 

THE WOODEN NICKEL PROMISES 
AFFORDABLE EATS IN ST. 
ALBANS 

When melissa montagne 
and her husband, john — a 
professional hoof trim- 
mer — decided to start a 


restaurant in St. Albans, they 
wanted to make sure it was 
affordable for families. “We 
have six children,” Melissa 
said. “There aren’t a lot of 
restaurants we can go to if 
we don't want to pay $200 
[for all eight to eat].” 

Last Wednesday, the 
Montagnes opened the 
wooden nickel at 366 Lake 
Road in St. Albans. The 
name references Melissa’s 
Native American heritage 
(Native Americans were 
pictured on some wooden 
nickels) and the fact that, 
on their first date, John 
purchased buffalo nickels at 

What’s on the menu? 
“Real poutine with Vermont 
cheese curds," said Melissa, 


as soon as those farmers 
can get their cattle to a U.S. 
Department of Agriculture- 
inspected plant. In the 
summer, the Montagne kids 
will help their parents grow 
items for the restaurant in 
their garden. 

There’s plenty of local 
stuff to drink, too. Six of 
the 10 taps at the bar are 
dedicated to Vermont beers, 
including a trio from nearby 
14TH STAR BREWING. Cocktails 
can be made with whistlepig 

vodka from smugglers' notch 

How was their first week? 
“We wanted to do a soft 
opening,” Melissa said, but 
on Saturday the Wooden 
Nickel had a line out the 



plus house-smoked meats, 
a Reuben topped with spicy 
coleslaw, and taco salad 
served in a deep-fried shell. 
Basic burgers will ring up at 
$9.99. Among the decadent 
desserts are peanut butter 
pie, cheesecake and deep- 
fried Twinkies. 

In addition to keeping 
things reasonably priced, 
Melissa noted, the pair want 
to source as much food as 
they can from themselves 
and their neighbors. Beef 
will come from one of John’s 
40 hoof-trimming clients. 


door with a 40-minute wait. 
“Farmers believe in giving 
back to the community,” she 
explained. “It was a lot of 
farmers that filled us up ... 
That was them giving back 


CONNECT 



Hannah. Julia Clancy and 
Suzanne Podhaizer: @7de; 



k Mother’s Day 
Dinner 

SUNDAY. HAY 14TH • 4:30 8PM 

Lunch & Dinner v Tues - Sat 

39 Bridge St, Richmond 
434-3148 


NOW BOOKING 

GRADUATION 

CELEBRATIONS! 

Open Sunday, May 21 
for l \ M Graduation 



1840 West Main St, 
Richmond. \T 
802-434-8686 
SERVING DINNER 
Wicsday-Saturday 
kitchentablebislro.com 


Say you 
saw it in... 

SEVEN DAYS 
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Red House Sweets 

22 N. Main St.. St. Albans, 782-7124. 

Tucked in the back of a space shared 
with Catalyst, Red House Sweets is 
a bright and sunny nook of a bakery. 
Visitors enter by way of the coffee shop 
and are tunneled into a hallway that 
holds the cash register and pastry case. 
On ray visit, I found it filled with eclairs, 
cream puffs, lemon tarts garnished with 
plump blueberries, and gooey, frosted 
maple-cinnamon buns. 

Owner Caroline Demers, wearing a 
chef’s coat and flowered cap, did double 
duty, zesting oranges into the bowl of a 
KitchenAid mixer, then walking over 
to greet a customer who was peering 
eagerly at the goods. 

Demers, who supplies pastries to 
Burlington's Uncommon Grounds 
Coffee and Tea as well as Catalyst, 
worked out of her Fairfax home kitchen 
until the weekend of this Maple Festival, 
when she debuted her brand-new space. 

Red House offered a slightly different 
selection of Demers’ baked goods than 
Catalyst; next time, I’ll scope out both 
display cases before choosing my treats. 
But the purchases I made on this trip 
were good ones, including the last sliver 
of a savory Tuscan bread. 

Buttery, flaky dough enfolded sun- 
dried tomato, artichoke, spinach and 
cheese. Savory pastries consisting of 
white flour with dots of meat or cheese 
tend to leave me on a quick road to 
hunger, but this filling-forward snack 
was rich and satisfying. 

The famed maple bun was pleasing, 
too. The dough was nicely yeasty and 
not overly sweetened, with plenty of 
cinnamon in the creases and a subtly 
maple-flavored icing. 

Over time, Demers plans to ramp up 
her offerings, she said. With the bakery 
bringing new customers into the coffee 
shop, and the coffee shop introducing its 
patrons to the bakery, the combo seems 
like a match made in heaven. 

The Frozen Ogre 

46 N. Main St., St Albans, 527-1200, 
thefrozenogre.com 

With an image of the Star Wars Death 
Star on the wall and model rockets, 
dice. Magic: The Gathering cards and 
hundreds of board games for sale, the 
Frozen Ogre is far from your average 
frozen yogurt shop. 

Meander all the way to the back, past 
racks of coloring books, kids’ science 
kits and boxes of the Settlers of Catan, 



and you’ll see the brain candy give way 
to actual candy. The store stocks classics 
such as jawbreakers and maple cara- 
mels; 20th-century specialties including 
Pop Rocks, Warheads and Fun Dip; and 
even theme-appropriate Harry Potter 
candies — Bertie Bott’s Every Flavour 
Beans and Chocolate Frogs. A cutout of 
Harry himself, straddling his Nimbus 
2000 broomstick, surveys the room 
from a perch on the wall. 

Behind the candy is the DIY yogurt 
shop with four dispensers built into the 
fluorescent-green wall. Each machine 
holds two flavors, which can be com- 
bined into a twist On one visit, I found 
vanilla and orange, peanut butter and 
chocolate, cotton candy and maple, and a 
dieter’s combo of sugar-free strawberry 
and oxymoronic fat-free cheesecake. 

I grabbed a cup and tried my hand 
at dispensing a few flavors, using 
care because it’s billed by the ounce. 
Instead of elegant swirls, I ended up 
with a mangled trio of plops of maple, 
peanut butter and strawberry. 

Undeterred, I hit up the extensive 
toppings bar, where I pumped on warm 
peanut butter, fudge and caramel. Then 
I added gooey pineapple mush and 
strawberry-bursting boba bubbles (other 
flavors include mango), a sprinkling of 
those melt-in-your-mouth pastel mints 
that come in bags at gas stations, and 
some crumbly blue, purple and pink bits 
evocative of the “unicorn food” trend 
that’s sweeping the web. 

Since I was 11 and believed that 
cooking meant stirring various random 
cupboard items into my packaged ramen 
noodles, I have not made a weirder, 
grosser concoction. I loved every bite. 

Rail City Market 

8 S. Main St., Suite 1, St. Albans, 524-3769 

Rail City Market boasts one of the most 
beautiful storefronts in St Albans. The 
whole is painted sage and cream, and 
slender columns flank the tall door, 
which is topped by a sign featuring a 
charmingly old-timey font with gold 
accents. 

Inside, it feels almost like two stores: 
Groceries and bulk goods are on the left, 
while the right half is divided between 
arts and crafts and body-care items. 

The food selection is geared toward 
health-conscious consumers and those 
seeking products grown or made in St 
Albans and its environs. There’s yogurt 
from Butterworks Farm, Vermont 
Popcorn kernels, super-tart juice from 
Vermont Cranberry and a selection of 
Benito’s Hot Sauces. 




eat this week 

TASTY BITS FROM THE CALENDAR AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM 



Meat the Makers 

Vermont Granite Museum gets a head start on the summer season with an afternoon 
bocce tournament, meat Test and maker gathering. Dig into plates of slow-smoked 
pork shoulder, ribs, wings and brisket— with all the fixings —from Back Road BBO. 
Mo's Backyard BBO and Morse Block Deli. Then check out handmade wares by local 
artists, crafters, engineers and techie makers, and take in demonstrations on granite 
sculpting, 3D printing and drone flying. Feel like shaking a leg? You can do that, too, 
with tunes from the VT Bluegrass Pioneers and Starline Rhythm Boys. 

BARRE BBO FESTIVAL AND MAKER FAIRE: Saturday, May 13, 11 a.m.-8 p.m., Vermont 
Granite Museum, Barre. Cost of food and drink. Info. 477-2967. 


FONOUE TASTING & DEM- 
ONSTRATION: Sample deli- 
cate alpine cheeses — and 
learn to make fondue with 
them — as Dedalus' profes- 
sional cheesemongers 
guide you through a how- 
to and tasting session with 
melty snacks and fresh- 
baked bread, comichons 
and cured meats. Friday, 
May 12 4-7 p.m.. Dedalus 
Wine Shop. Market & Wine 
Bar, Burlington. Free. Info. 
dedaluswine.com. 


BREWERY HOPS WORK- 
SHOP & FULL BARREL 
COOPERATIVE HOMEBREW 
SOCIAL: Grow your own 
hops! Gardeners glean key 
information on cultivat- 
ing the climbing aromatic 
herb, then gather for suds, 
cider and snacks. Saturday. 
May 13. workshop. 4 p.m.: 
social, 5-7 p.m., Vermont 
Community Garden Center, 
Burlington. Free; preregis- 
ter; limited space. Info, 
fullbarrel.coop. 


MOTHER'S DAY BRUNCH 
AND MATINEE: Treat Mom 
to a three-course brunch 
and an afternoon movie 
— each prix-fixe meal 
includes a complimentary 
ticket to see Enchanted at 
the Woodstock Town Hall 
Theatre. Sunday. May 14. 
brunch reservations, 10:30 
a.m.-12:15 p.m., the Prince 
& the Pauper. Woodstock. 
$35. Info, 457-1818. 



OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 

5:30pm - 9:30 pm 
call 802-764.1489 for reservations 


ESSEXRESORTSPA. 







In the back room, which is so homey-looking that 
I initially thought it was for staff only, patrons can 
scoop crystallized ginger, yogurt pretzels and sesame 
crunch from five-gallon plastic buckets. Cardboard 
boxes with handwritten labels hold foil bags of bulk 
teas and spices: oolong, peppermint, whole rosehips, 
red clover. 

Popular grains are back in the main area of the store 
in a long, waist-high aluminum box where dividers 
separate 50-pound bags. Patrons prop open the lid, grab 
metal scoops and get to work. It’s a lower-tech bulk- 
section setup than you’ll find in Chittenden County, 
but pleasingly hands-on — and, for a small store, 
cost-effective. 

You jtisthave to knowhow to navigate. Greens eluded 
me at first, but I found them tucked in the bottom of one 
of the coolers, beneath some natural sodas. A few other 
produce items were on offer — yams, pears, onions and 
garlic — but overall, the store is geared more toward the 
shelf-stable. 

That won't be an issue after May 20, when the 
Northwest Vermont Farmers Market starts up across 
the street in Taylor Park. The combo of farm-fresh 
produce and meat with Rail City’s rices, beans, tomato 
sauces and spices could be everything a home cook 


As the Crow Flies 

58 N. Main St, St. Albans. 524-2800 

In the market for a sassy set of oven gloves that 
proclaim, “This is fucking delicious”? How about 
a hand-carved cutting board made from Vermont 
maple? As the Crow Flies has both. The cookware 
store and wine shop also has a small selection of 
local snacks that could be combined into a kick-ass 
cheese plate. And, of course, there’s a lot of maple 







syrup, made by the store's owner, 
Jessica Kittell Gaudette, and her 

Patrons of the Burlington Farmers 
Market may recognize Gaudette as the 
woman who used to sell those delicious 
rhubarb cakes, as well as homemade 
jams and pickles. In 2013, she bought 
the St. Albans shop from its previous 
owner and made it her own. 

Gaudette makes sure to carry items 
such as food mills and canning supplies, 
which are useful to folks who grow their 
own or buy in bulk from local farms. 
The store has all of the usual kitchen 
goods, too — Fiestaware plates, Wusthof 
and JA. Henckels knives, April Cornell 
linens, and glassware. 

Evelyne’s on Center 

15 Center St.. St. Albans, 782-18S2 

Of all the sitting rooms in St Albans, the 
little seating nook at Evelyn Martin’s 
petite bakery may be the most charming. 
It holds a pale-green love seat piled with 
pillows, a robust aloe plant in a window, 
and an iron-and-crystal chandelier 
that’s elegant without being gaudy. 

That phrase aptly sums up the whole 
operation, which consists of one coun- 
ter laden with baked goods and a freezer 
containing a limited, quirky selection of 
groceries: Myer’s bagels, a few flavors of 
Island Homemade Ice Cream and Ben 
& Jerry’s, and meats such as a tiny quail 
and a four-pound butterflied leg of lamb. 

Martin, who opened her bakery in 
2015, specializes in cakes — salted- 
caramel cheesecake, chocolate-pea- 
nut-butter-crunch cake — and treats 
that one can eat out of hand, such as 


salted-caramel nut bars, cappuccino 
brownies and lemon-rosemary bars. 

In addition, she sells a soup du jour, 
a couple of takeout salads and sand- 
wiches. The Hungarian mushroom 
soup is a town favorite, Martin said, as 
is the curried-egg-salad sandwich with 
almonds. 

One Federal 
Restaurant & Lounge 

1 Federal St. St. Albans, 524-0330. 
onefederalrestaurantcom 

Since they opened One Federal in 2009, 
Marcus and Erika Hamblett have been 
making an art out of quietly growing 
much of their own produce on their 
family farm, while keeping the dishes 
unpretentious and reasonably priced. 

For instance, they often make the 
famed frickles — pickles that are sliced 
lengthwise, battered and deep-fried — 
with their own cucumbers. In season, 
when all goes well, the Hambletts 
supply their own potatoes, lettuce, and 
nearly all the other vegetables and roots 
they need. 

The place is unabashedly fun. The 
Buffalo sauce on the chicken wings is 
laced with maple syrup. Another app 
consists of prime rib, bacon and cream 
cheese all gathered up in a wonton 
wrapper and deep-fried. 

The entrees come in hearty portions 
and are generally full of flavor. The 
Cuban sandwich is piled with hunks of 
house-smoked pork and slices of ham. 
The meatballs are studded with bits of 
jalapeno and flavored with Parmesan. 

Sit on the patio, order a maple cock- 
tail, joke with the server and enjoy. © 



Any day, any occasion...Come by today and belly-up! 



Vermont’s Iconic steakhouse 


26 Seymour Street | Middlebury | 802.388.7166 1 fireandicerestaurant.com 
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Steps Toward Equality 

Charlotte resident Jean Andersson-Swayze was one of hundreds of thousands of demonstrators to walk in 
January's Women's March on Washington following President Donald Trump's inauguration. Wanting to keep 
the momentum going back in Vermont, Andersson-Swayze and her workout buddies hatched a plan for a SK rur 
that would capture the spirit of the march. Active bodies break out their pink hats for the Persist SK Run/Walk, 
a noncompetitive jaunt beginning at Burlington's Battery Park and taking participants along Lake Champlain 
and through Queen City streets. The excursion isn’t timed and is open to alL As Andersson-Swayze puts it in a 


All the Right Notes 

Boston’s mayor, Marty Walsh, and Massachusetts Gov. Charlie Baker 
declared last January 18 Livingston Taylor Day, marking the singer- 
songwriter's 50th year of making music. Raised in North Carolina in 
a musical family, including brother James Taylor, the Boston-born 
performer released his first record at age 18 and hasn’t slowed down 
since. Taylor has penned such Top 40 hits as “I Will Be in Love 
With You" and “First Time Love.” This year, he released an album of 
original tunes and classic covers called Safe Home. Taylor taps into 
folk, pop, gospel and jazz sounds Thursday at the Woodstock Town 
Hall Theatre. Burlington indie-folk duo the DuPont Brothers open. 
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FINE JEWELRY 
come os o customer leave as a frit 
30 North Main Street • St. Albans, V 
802-524-4055 www.eatonsjcwelrv.c 
T-Hiurs9-5 • Fri 9-6 • Sat 9-4 


BARBARY COAST 
JAZZ ENSEMBLE 


Celebrating 
Don Glasgo's 
40 years as 
director, with 
alumni guests! 


HOPKINS CENTER 
FOR THE ARTS 


hop.dartmouth.edu • 603.646.2422 
Dartmouth College ■ Hanover, NH 0 







UST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SE 
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rake 

steps 

inmeir 

shoes 

2017 


JUNE 3, 2017 

Register at stepsVT.org/events 


Burlington Police Chief Brandon del Pozo, 
South Burlington Police Chief Trevor Whipple, 
and Colchester Police Chief Jennifer Morrison 
support Steps to End Domestic Violence 



WALK in purple shoes to raise 
awareness of domestic violence 

BID on auction items to support 
services & programs for survivors 

LISTEN to the stories of those 
affected by domestic violence 


STEPS 
TO END 

DOMESTIC 

VIOLENCE 



Champlain Valley & Northern Vermont 


Rutland & Southern Champlain Valley WM 


streaming at lOitheone.com 


500 songs 


& Counting 




FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT SE\ 



FRI.12 


activism 




bazaars 

SPRING-SUMMER ! 



T RUMMAGE SALE: Bargain 
. lightweight jackets, sheets 




business 

LAUNCH VT FINAL COMPETITION: Entrepreneurs 
Center, Burlington. 4-B p.m. Free. Info. B63-348S. 


community 



dance 



ECSTATIC DANCE VERMONT: Jubilant motions 
7-9 p.m.$10. Info. 505-8011” ^ ^ 



for a night of dancing, mystery solving, Mad River 

HistoryMuseum^Montpdier; 6-8p.m.S™35; cash 
bar. Info. 479-BS00. 

fairs & festivals 



health & fitness 



ADVANCED TAI CHI CLASS: Attendees keep active 





HEPATITIS C SCREENING: Military veterar 



gp RETHINK RUNOFF 

Rain water runs over roofs and r 

driveways, carrying debris into | • 

% 


id into the waterways we use foi 
swimming, fishing and providing drinking water. 

Learn more at RethinkRunoff.org 


S' 




KEEP LAKE CHAMPLAIN CLEAN! 



A summer fountjofEM 
tor toll sy&sSU* 

Crcrf^Sa® 

High Schell 


Learn training principles, workouts, nutrition 
and more to make you a stronger, faster, 
resilient runner - plus you'll make lots of new 
friends in an idyllic training spot! Info and sign 
up: craftsbury.com/VTSports-HS 

Bring friends: 4+ team members take 10% off! 


Craftsbury 

ouruoofi ctilt* V 


stay@craftsbury.com | craftsbury.com/7D-HS 

- -J® Cfiris^llliiman 
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Jj 

GIFT CERTIFICATES 


Now available online: minispavt.com 
in person: 166 Battery Street, Burlington 

and by phone: 658.6006 


802-860-EDGE essex i south Burlington i williston edgevt.com/join 


kids 

Athenaeum. 10:30-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 748-8291. 



BICYCLE LIGHT GIVEAWAY: Small cyclists snag 
head lights and tall lights for safe riding. Albert D. 







Igbtq 



during a nightclub-style concert benefiting Lost 
Nation Theater. Bethany United Church of Christ 




EXTEMPO: Local raconteurs tell first-person true 


FRIDAY MORNING WORKSHOP: Wordsmiths offer 



SAT.13 


agriculture 





LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT S 
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health & fitness 

BACKYARD BOOT CAMP: Ma'am, yes. ma'am! 


BARBARY COAST JAZZ ENSEMBLE: Outgoing se- 





PUT ON YOUR 
THINKING CAP 


ccv.edu/summer 

#thinkccv 


Mother’s Day Sale! 

Wednesday, May 10 to Sunday, May 14 


$15-8" Pots & 8" Hanging Baskets 
$30 - 1 2" Annual Patio Pots (reg. $40) 

20% off -Roses 

Buy 1, Get 1 FREE- Plant of the Week 
Gift Card - Let Mom Decide 

1 5% off Jewelry - Visit our gift department for a 
wide range of women's jewelry. 

Enter to WIN - A patio planter designed by one of 
our greenhouse professionals. Seestore lor details. 


128 Intervale Road, Burlington ■ (802)660-3505 
472 Marshall Ave. Williston ■ (802)658-2433 
www.Gardeners5upplyStore.com 
Sun-Sat 9am-6pm 


Gardeners 


register for summer classes 
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PE-A-HI (noun) 


1 . A killer big wave spot on the north shore of Maui made famous 
by Laird Hamilton and his “strapped crew.” 

2. The world's best fish taco served in a funky old gas station in the 
south end of Burlington, Vermont. 





TUES-SAT: 7AM-PM SUN-MON: 7AM-3PM 
«■» THE SPOT 210 SHELBURNE ROAD • 802-540-1778 • THESPOTVT.COM 



” If you like us f Enjoy 5% more! 

100 Ave D Williston • 802-864-9831 • blodgetlsupply.com • m-f 8:30-4:30 • sal9-r 
For individual attention, appointments are recommended. 





UST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SE 






APPLY TODAY 


SIT Graduate Institute 


Real skills. Real world. 
GRADUATE.SIT.EDU 


PEACEBUILDING 


SERVICE, 

LEADERSHIP, AND 
MANAGEMENT 


SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 


Go far without going far. 

& 


Earn your MA close to home 



in Brattleboro, VT. 

• 

i < - 


Part-Time Master s Degrees i: 


i Qrcana J 

Gardens & Greenhouses \ 

Certified Organic Plants & Produce 


Only 4 miles from 1-89 in beautiful Jericho, VT 

www.arcana.ws 802-899-5123 a®® 


Happy Mother’s Day! 

We’re having a sale on our favorites: 
Peonies, 

Clematis, 

Lavender, 
and Rosemary 

25% Off! 

Wednesday, May 10 th to Wednesday. May 17 th 
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68 Brigham Hill Rd, Essex VT 05452 

802-879-1919 • wnw.fyidrdegardens.com 
Open Mid-April through October. Please call lor hours. 

© © 


Create a buzz with 
our large selection of 
native and pollinator 
friendly varieties. 

Shop our unique Peony 
and Hosta collections. 
Fill a rock garden 
with our unusual 
assortment of alpines 
and succulents. 

We use sustainable 
practices. Our friendly, 
knowledgeable staff is 
here to help. 


All Jokers! 


No, we’re not kidding. 
Each week, we’ll publish 
one joke submitted by 
a comic on our arts blog. 
Live Culture. So, what 
are you waiting for? 

TO SUBMIT, GO TO: 
SEVENDAYSVT.COM/JOKE. 


What if we told you that 
vou could share your jokes 
with the world? 





UST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVI 


WED. 17 

agriculture 


\ NARDOZZI: The gardening gum heard on 



PLANT SALE IN BROOKFIELD: See WED.10. 


Rutland. 6-8 p.m. $10-15: preregis 


business 

KELLEY MARKETING GROUP BREAKFAST 



University of VermonL Burlington, 7:30 a.m.-4:30 
p.m. $150-200. Info. 862-8347. 


community 

COMMUNITY SUPPER: See WE0.10. 


dance 

BEGINNER CONTEMPORARY BALLET CLASS: See 
CONTEMPORARY BALLET. LEVEL 2: See WE0.10. 


film 


MOVING PICTURES: FILMS ABOUT IMMIGRATION: 



p.m. Free. Info. 426-3581. 


food & drink 


1970S COOK-OFF: Inspired by the exhibit ‘Freaks. 




health & fitness 

BACKYARD BOOT CAMP: See SAT.13.7-B a.m. 


INSIGHT MEDITATION: See WEI 
NIA WITH LINDA: See WED.10. 

RECOVERY COMMUNITY YOGA: 
RESTORATIVE GENTLE YOGA: I 




UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT NURSING ! 


VINYASA YOGA: See WE0.10. 

WEDNESDAY NIGHT SOUND BATH: ' 


ZUMB A EXPRESS: Si 


kids 

LEGO CHALLENGE: See WE0.10. 



RICHMOND STORY TIME: See WED.10. 
STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: See WED.10. 



sports 

WOMEN S PICKUP BASKETBALL: See WED.10. 

talks 

CURRENT EVENTS CONVERSATION: Newsworthy 

open discussion. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library. 
Williston.ll a.m.-noon. Free. Info. 878-4918. 

theater 

MAMMA MIA!’: See WED.10. 





WRITING CIRCLE: See WED.10. ® 


WEST NILE VIRUS • DENGUE FEVER • ZIKA 


Your Global Community Needs You! 



Screen for future research 
to develop vaccines against 
mosquito-bome viruses 

Healthy volunteers ages 18 to 40 
Determine your eligibility 

Email UVMVTC@UVM.EDU 
orvisitUVMVTC.ORG 


Contact the Vaccine Testing Center at 802-656-001 3 for more info and to UNIVERSITY 

schedule a screening. Leave your name, number and a good time to call back. E9 '■ VERMONT 


SEVEN DAYS flCkefS 


Future Fields 
Presents The 
Renegade Groove 


News & Brews with 
Bob Kinzel and 
Peter Hirschfeld 


« 


Burlington 
Tree Tours 

SUNDAY. MAY 14. 

THE MOUNTED CAT PATIO 
(OUTSIDE HILTON BURLINGTON) 


Zach Nugent's 
Legion of Jerry 




classes 


THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13.7S/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


acting 



26. 6:30-9-30 p.m. Location: 
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Lakeview 

Independent 

Living 


You spend a lot of time on your 
garden. Why not get more out of it? 
We make exceptional soil products 
to help you grow anything. Better. 


RESIDENCE 


af culture. 


RAISED BED MIX 
SEED STARTER 

POTTING SOIL 


COMPOST 

TOPSOIL 

MULCHES 


For more information contact 
Alicia Butson, Tel 802-985-9847 
abutson@residenceshelburnebay.< 


1042 Redmond Rd, Williston, VT 

(802) 660-4949 


We deliver! Call or order online today! 


185 Pine Haven Shores. Shelburne, VT 05482 
www.residenceshelburnebay.com 


www.greenmountaincompost.com 
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MAIN STREET LANDING 
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MAY 12TH 4 OOPM - 8 : 00 PM 

ADMISSION IS FREE TO THE PUBLIC 
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at Outdoor Gear Exchange 



Black 

Diamond 


All Black Diamond Backpacks, Tents, Headlamps, and Climbing Gear 

- starting Friday 5/12 jm 


Select Black Diamond In-Season Men's and Women's Clothing 

- starting Friday 5/12 


w%&r 

(Green Ridge 
Air Pad 


2 Person Tents 
starting at 


Kid's Clothing from 

■p Columbia © 

icebreaker Marmot 


SAMPLES 

up to 

mom 


CAMELBAK 

Camelbak Hydration Pack 

CLOSEOUTS 

up is 

l 


I Girl’s Rain Coats i 
I starting at $39.97 J 

Kid’s Tech 
Lite Tees 

from $29.97 


Men’s and Women’s 
Jechnical Clothing 


gearX.com 
Burlington 
37 Church Street 
(888)547 4327 

I *i(0)Q 


.com 


Women's 
Day Star 18 


Outdoor Gear Exchi 






music 


Real-time thoughts from Waking Windows 

BY JORDAN ADAMS 



I f you’re like me, you're probably 
still coming down from the sonic 
high that was Waking Windows, 
the multiday music and arts festival 
in downtown Winooski last weekend. 
I spent three straight days rocketing 
around the Onion City rotary, consum- 
ing as much music as I possibly could. 
What follows is a running diary of my 
thoughts, feelings and observations as I 
rollicked from sound to sound. 



5:15 p.m., Scout & Co. 

I arrive just as the Snaz start their sound 
check. The coffee shop approaches 
capacity as they begin their penultimate 
performance — the Brattleboro band is 
calling it quits next month. Spectators 
look like human bobbleheads as they 
furiously nod along with the band’s up- 
tempo grooves. 

6:18 p.m.. Main Street 
As I head over to the Main Stage area, 
I hear, “Bullshit! Dog shit! Cat shit! Rat 
shit!” shouted from the Rotary Stage. 
Your profanities are making me smile. 
Blue Button. 

7 p.m., Scout & Co. 

Kudos to Laser Background for having a 
most unusual stage prop: an illuminated 
world globe. Somebody better spin that 
damn thing. 

7:07 p.m. Scout & Co. 

Yes! Songwriter Andy Molholt spins it 


7:26 p.m.. Monkey House 

The Metal Monday showcase is 
thoroughly “lit" thanks to Kiefcatcher. 
(See what I did there?) They’re thrashing 
the living snot out of us. 

8:52 p.m.. Lucky Cloud 
I pop into the Local Hip-Hop Showcase. 
Holy shit. Jarv can spit rhymes faster 
than “Motormouth” John Moschitta. 
(You know, the guy from the Micro 
Machines commercials.) 

9:02 p.m.. Main Stage 
Dan Deacon is saying some crazy shit 
Referring to Garfield’s best friend: 
‘You can’t draw Odie from memory.” 
Referring to fingers: “...the teeth of 


the hands." And a joke that helps him 
remember how to pronounce Winooski: 
“Did you hear the winter sporting goods 
store is having a huge contest? You could 
“win new ski.’” Good one, Mr. Deacon. 

10:57 p.m., Lucky Cloud 

Just as Jeremy Mendicino debuts his 
glitchy, sound-bending new project, 
the Gifts, four spritely festivalgoers 
appear out of nowhere and launch into 
a convulsive group dance that looks like 
tai chi crossed with break dancing. This 
is not part of the show, but it looks like 
it could be. 

11:57 p.m.. Lucky Cloud 

I’ve been waiting all day for Exit 


Someone’s syrupy pop duets. After a 
song or two, they demand the lights be 
turned down. The room goes dark and 
feels about 75 percent sexier as they play 
their new song, “Situational Lover.” 



2:23 p.m., Main Street 
I dub myself an honorary member of 
Brass Balagan and hold up the rear of 
their ragtag parade. You don't even 
need a crossing guard to get through the 
rotary when more than a dozen people 
in cherry-red jumpsuits with brass 
instruments are leading the charge. 

4:29 p.m.. Monkey House 

Smileswithteeth singer Lillian King 
takes a break from her group’s chilled- 
out, trip-hop vibes to comment on the 
excessive air traffic we’re experiencing 
this afternoon. To paraphrase her 
unambiguous comments: The military is 
bad. I hope she's referring to its bloated 
budget and not the individuals within it 

5:12 p.m., Winooski United Methodist 
Church 

At the Signals Showcase, composer 
Daniel Wyche presents an ambient, 
wordless movement He alternates 
between plucking and bowing his 
guitar as his musicians accompany him 
on strings. The setting sun illuminates 
the church’s stained-glass windows 
as their atmospheric textures expand 
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News and view^gp tRe local music scene 

BY JORDAN _ADAMS 


Waking Windows 
Recap 

I have a confession to make: This year’s 
Waking Windows was my first I know, 
I know. It’s surprising. Allow me to 
explain. 

I was living in California for the first 
four years of the festival, so I’m off the 
hook for those. I was back in Vermont 
for year five, but I was still in recovery 
mode from my life out west. Let’s just 
say I wasn’t getting out much during 
that time. And I was out of town last 
year. Pretty simple explanation. 


Given that I was a WW newb, I truly 
had no idea what to expect. You can 
read all about my exploits in this week’s 
music feature on page 68. That account 
is mostly limited to observations 
about the music itself But I have a few 
additional thoughts and tidbits to share. 

After WW announced it had sold out 
of weekend passes, I assumed crowds 
would be unmanageable, which was 
usually the case at sold-out festivals 
in Cali. I pictured myself squeezing 
through a jungle of bodies just to find 
one square foot of standing room to call 
my own. I assumed lines for Porta- 


Potties would exceed IS minutes. I 
thought that only those who arrived 
early to performance locations would 
have a decent viewing space. None of 
those concerns came true. I felt free and 
easy all weekend. 

About the Rotary Stage: This 
perhaps only applies to me, because I 
am highly prone to motion sickness, but 
I felt nauseous while sitting there after 
dark. The dizzying, perpetual motion 
of headlights and taillights careening 
around the rotary — I feel sick just 
thinking about it — made me wish I had 
packed some Dramamine. 

Have you noticed that the C is 
missing in the word “Canal” on the 
street marker at the corner of Main 
and West Canal streets? That’s a pretty 
crucial letter to go missing. 

Men’s fashion beat When did 
Hawaiian shirts come back into style? 
And when did designers start making 
them so well tailored? Vibrant floral 
prints were all the rage with the 
menfolk. Also: Canadian tuxedos. (I’m 
guilty of that one.) 

Did you get a chance to immerse 
yourself in Brian Raymond’s and 
Nicholas campolo’s interactive 
sculpture “D#Echo"? The chrome- 
covered, asymmetrical geodesic dome 
explored concepts of consumption, 
commodification, technological 

SOUNDBITES » P.71 



FRI 

5.12 

Into The Mystic A 

Tribute to Van Monison 

The Tenderbellies 

THU 

5.11 

Everyone Orchestra 

FRI 

5.12 

SASS: MAJOR! Doc 
Screening + Queer 

Dance Party 

SAT 

5.13 

8084 

Contois School of Music Band 

SAT 

5.13 

Letters From the Fire 

SUN 

5.14 

Minus The Bear 
















music 



Dear Diary «pea 

and contract. Pardon the on-the-nose 
summation, but it’s heavenly. 

5:50 p.m., Lucky Cloud 

Though I only catch the tail end, 
here’s my overly wordy — and overly 
hyphenated — description of Tiny 
Hazard: left-of-center-quiet-time- 

music-box-shoegaze lullabies for cool 
kids. 

6:36 p.m.. Lucky Cloud 
I love Tim Woos’ V-formation double- 
keyboard setup in Gnomedad. He’s 
simultaneously got his right hand on the 
Rhodes and his left hand on the Prophet 

8:08 p.m., Main Stage 
I’m really digging Pond's psychedelic, 
hair-band riffs. From far away, I think 
singer Nick Allbrook looks like Anne 

9:15 p.m.. Main Stage 

Memo to Real Estate: It’s called Waking 

Windows, not Sleeping Windows. 

9:46 p.m.. Monkey House 

Future Punx are dispatching some 
serious ’80s vibes. Overheard in the 
crowd: “This is the sickest shit I’ve 
ever seen. They’re like the B-52s or 
something.” Agreed, but I’d like to add 
Devo in there, too. 

10:05 p.m.. Monkey House 
I grab a vacant seat at the window and 
realize I’ve just insinuated myself into 
what seems like a close group of friends. 
They’re struggling to decide where to 

go- 

“I feel like I’m a part of your huddle," 
I say. They immediately pull me into 
their conversation, and I give my two 
cents about late-night offerings. 

Now I feel like I recognize them, 
but I can’t put my finger on it. A few 
exchanges lead me to believe they’re in 

“Are you guys a band?" I ask. Indeed 
they are: Alpenglow. 

11:26 p.m.. Monkey House 
Artsy electronic duo Home Body win 
the night with their life-affirming, 
emphatic anthem, “Tits to the Sky.” 
Before beginning, singer Haley Morgan 
says, “Tits to the sky. It’s the new balls 
to the wall.” 

12:56 a.m.. Monkey House 
TEEN’s electrifying, oddball synth- 
pop destroys me. During a particularly 
rousing number, front woman Kristina 
“Teeny” Lieberson steps off the stage as 


she sings. She sidles up to me, sits down 
on an adjacent barstool and lays her 
head on my chest. I can’t even believe 
what is happening. 



2:20 p.m.. Scout 8< Co. 

Ivamae's soft, contemplative music 
is the perfect start to this overcast 
afternoon. She debuts a new song she 
wrote yesterday. 

“I puked out some shit, and I have to 
share it,” she says. 

3:05 p.m.. Main Street 
Security magnate Michael Van Gulden, 
of Chocolate Thunder Security, is 
simultaneously keeping things safe and 
orderly, consulting on an issue at the 
box office and offering cooking advice. 

4:30 p.m., Lucky Cloud 

In one of the weekend’s most emotional 
moments, Amelia Devoid is moved to 
tears during her performance of “Land 
Below," a song she wrote for a departed 

4:45 p.m., Rotary Stage 
Thank God I make it to Steady Betty for 
their rendition of Alton Ellis' “I'm Still 
in Love With You Girl.” You know, the 
one Sean Paul and Sasha made famous 
during the brief pop-reggae fad of the 
early 2000s? And, yes, I’m filling in the 
Sean Paul parts in my head. 

6:07 p.m.. Monkey House 

I don’t think I’ve heard an artist 
intentionally snort as many times as 
rockabilly stud Bloodshot Bill. 

8:31 p.m., Lucky Cloud 
Orchestral ensemble Tredici Bacci close 
their set with a cover of Thin Lizzy’s 
“The Boys Are Back in Town" — aka No. 
7 of my top-10 most-hated songs of all 
time. But their version is a dirge-speed 
torch song, and it’s hard not to like it. 

9:40 p.m.. Lucky Cloud 

Kalbells' Kalmia Travers could probably 
be a professional whistler. Despite 
technical difficulties, the group's 
skewered take on electro-pop is one of 
the most beautiful performances of the 
weekend. ® 

Disclosure: Amelia Devoid is a Seven 
Days contributor. 

Contact: jordan@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 
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influence and perceptions of reality. 

A pair of headphones delivered a 
highfalutin, robot-voiced recording 
that attempted to contextualize the 

An excerpt from the recording: 
“Slight adjustments of focus can invert 
reconceptions (sic) and heighten 
awareness of one’s own experience, 
opening new avenues of introspection 
— fresh vantage points beyond the 
filters. How do we become what 
we experience? And how does our 
environment become us? Is there 
separation?” I found myself chewing on 
these concepts all weekend and visited 
the piece several times. 

Can Lucky Cloud please remain a 
DIY music venue? Thanks in advance. 

Did dan deacon organize the biggest 
dance-off Winooski has ever seen? 

That was a special moment. In case you 
missed it, the EDM sorcerer instructed 
the crowd to make a giant circle. He 
then recruited unsuspecting people 
from the inner perimeter to dance like 
everyone's watching. I stood way in the 

Finally, a little perspective. I'm 
sure you’ve been following the 
schadenfreude media circus that was 
the Fyre Festival. In case the decade’s 
most hilarious entertainment news 
story has somehow escaped your gaze, 
here’s the gist: A wealthy tech-bro and 
ja rule “organized” a “luxury” music 
festival in the Caribbean. It did not go 
well. You can search out the details 
yourself. 


Throughout the weekend, I found 
myself comparing that highly publicized 
train wreck with WW. In terms of 
operation and execution, they are polar 
opposites. FF was the product of out- 
of-touch, materialistic amateurs who 
bit off way more than they could chew. 
WW began as a scrappy fringe fest, and 
its organizers have taken manageable 
steps to grow it to the expansive 
extravaganza we experienced last 
weekend. Hats off. 

BiteTorrent 

I think we can all agree that tribute acts 
can be a little bit hokey. Charlotte-based 
singer-songwriter justin panigutti, the 
man behind Into the Mystic: A Tribute 
to van Morrison, admits as much. 

“I feel they tend to be giant cans of 
[Cheez Whiz], lacking any soul, with 
fancy labels printed on the coattails of 
great talent,” he writes in a recent email 
to Seven Days. I wonder how he really 
feels, though? 

A lifelong Van fan, Panigutti pays 
homage to the “Brown Eyed Girl" 
singer in a Higher Ground debut this 
Friday, May 12. In the same way craig 
Mitchell uncannily conjures the Purple 
One in his tribute band, operation 
prince, Panigutti sounds remarkably 
like Morrison. It’s astonishing; actually. 
The band currently includes guitarist 
coun lenox, bassist luxe fox, drummer 
dalton muzzy, keyboardist mike fried, 
saxophonists avery cooper and jake 
whitesell, and trumpeter Kevin avery. It 
does not include Cheez Whiz. 


Now that WW has broken the seal 
on live music in Winooski’s Rotary 
Park, the city's Department of Parks 
& Recreation invites you back for 
Winooski Wednesdays, a free summer 
concert series. 

From June to September, the first 
Wednesday of every month features 
live music from a diverse group of 
local bands: West African fusionists 
sabouyouma, surf-rockers the high breaks, 
Americana outfit joe adler & the rangers 
of danger, and vocal jazz band rose 
street collective. Visit winooksivt.org for 
more information. 


Metal Monday returns to Nectar’s on 
Monday, May IS, with wrekmeister 

The night’s cofounder and local dork, 
matt hagen, tells Seven Days via email 
that the late-spring installment is just 
the tip of the iceberg. He’s booked 
a bunch of shows throughout the 
summer and fall. Further details are 
forthcoming. 

The nomination period for the 
2017 Grand Point North Local Band 
Contest has closed — and voting has 
commenced! As you may recall, the 
winner opens this year’s festival. And 
check it out — there are 73 bands on the 
ballot. You can only vote once per day, 
and the voting period ends at 5 p.m. on 
Sunday, May 14. Find the ballot form at 
sevendaysvtcom. © 



Listening In 


If I were a superhero, my superpower 
would be the ability to get songs 
stuck in other people's heads. Here 





SOVEREIGNTY. ILLAOELPH, NIGW, 
AND LOCAL AND FAMOUS ARTISTS 


THE TOBACCO SHOP WITH THE HIPPIE FLAVOR 


75 Main SL, Burlington, VT 804.6555 • Mon-Thur 10-9 
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MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: 





employ old-school R&B fundamentals mixed with '60s garage-rock and early punk 
influences. The band’s mile-a-minute songwriting relies heavily on the interplay 
between lead and background vocals. Quirky intonation and spastic lyricism impart 
a loose, freewheeling feel, despite an obvious cohesive vision. The Temptators play 
on Saturday, May 13, at the North Country Food Co-op in Plattsburgh, with Lake 
City punks comrade NIXON. They also play Sunday, May 14, at Battery Street Jeans in 


HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 
LOUNGE: SASS (queer dance 
party). 8:30 pm, $5. 

JERICHO CAFE & TAVERN: The 

MONKEY HOUSE: Mr. Doubtfire 



ON TAP BAR & GRILL: Lokey 



stowe/stnuggs 
middlebury area 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Triv 






ON TAP BAR & GRILL: Left Eye 
Jump (blues). 7 p.m, free. 

barre/montpelier 


northeast kingdom 

PARKER PIE COu Trivia Night 7 

outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic with 


WHAMMY BAR: Kris Gruen 

(singer-songwriter). 7 pm. free. 

stowe/stnuggs 
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REVIEW this 



Ebn Ezra, 
PaxRomana 

(CADENT RECORDS. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

The Pax Romana, or “Roman peace," 
was an extended period of relative 
civility in the 
otherwise violent and 
unceasing expansion 
of the Roman Empire. 

With that in mind, 

Ebn Ezra’s debut 
album, Pax Romana, 
creates a similar 
respite. (Is this 
because we're at the 
end of our own Pax 
Americana? Was 
that ever a thing?) 

Its 14 tracks of 
gorgeous, ambient synth- 
pop are packed with lush, ’80s R&B 
overtones and unambiguous, heart-on- 
sleeve proclamations of love. 


Real name Ethan Wells, the 
Burlington-based 23-year-old 
composer/producer releases music 
through his own imprint. Cadent 
Records, which specializes in “atavistic 
electronic music." Though it's hard 
to equate an album made entirely of 
synthetic sounds 
with something 
ancient or ancestral. 
Wells’ debut has 
an air of ceremony 
and reverence that 
makes it feel rooted 
in the old world. With 
tendencies toward 
pastoral, atmospheric 
textures, Pax Romana 
feels like a glistening, 
futuristic book of 
sonnets. Or maybe a 
collection of electronic, 
pagan hymns. Either way, it's simply 
delightful 

Wells, who is entirely self-taught as a 


musician and producer, has a penchant 
for warm, analog synthesizers. He's 
fond of bulbous bells, celestial harp and 
haunting oboe — all of which are made 
with MIDI instruments. His vocals 
flutter under heavy layers of Auto- 
Tune. He shares the hallmarks of many 
like-minded artists: the earnestness of 
Sweden’s New Age/world-pop duo jj; 
the dreaminess of Brian Eno’s ambient 
works; the tropical tones of Canadian 
production duo Southern Shores; and, 
of course, the matron of New Age 

At times, Wells presents himself 
like an android that's recently 
gained consciousness, blurring the 
line between his humanity and 
technological influences. On the 
title track, he sings, “While you 
were sleeping / 1 was reloading.” On 
“Morphing & Shifting,” he pledges to his 
lover, “If you were to ask me to change 
... I would morph for you ... teleporting, 
shape-shifting;” 


He reinvents doo-wop for the digital 
age on “Gimme Back My Baby." Its 
bass line is unmistakably reminiscent 
of Ben E. King's “Stand By Me,” albeit 
truncated and decelerated. You can 
picture a lovelorn teen sipping a 
milkshake in some kind of cybernetic 
malt shop as he sings, “But then my 
baby left me / Walked right out on me.” 

The album’s epic centerpiece is “The 
Boy Who Loves You,” an airy, seven- 
minute plea for love and affection. Its 
glossy electric piano, marimba and crisp 
clave pops recall the glory of ’80s-era 
Whitney Houston. 

PaxRomana is an essential album 
for lovers of romantic, meditative 
electronica. As daily life continues to 
unravel at an unprecedented speed, 
Wells successfully fabricates a cozy, 
inviting interlude far away from the 
world’s endless struggles. 

PaxRomana is available at ebnezra. 
bandcamp.com. 



Another Sexless 
Weekend, 

Uniable Thwange 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

In music, nostalgia can be a double- 
edge sword. Sure, you 
want to honor the 
stuff that made you 
pick up a guitar or 
start to sing. But if 
you show too much 
slavish devotion, 
you can undo your 
own work, turning 
a well-intentioned 
band into glorified 

Burlington’s 
Another Sexless 
Weekend avoid this 
danger spectacularly. The project is the 
brainchild of Julian Foster and Andrew 


Poitras, with the former doing much of 
the songwriting. In an email to Seven 
Days, Foster asserts that he is a “devotee 
of '50s and '60s music and humbly 
do my best to contribute to the rock 
tradition.” With Poitras — and some 
friends filling in on assorted tracks — 

the duo has completed a 
truly bizarre, charming 
seven-song album in 
Uniable Thwange. 

The record kicks 
off on a somber note 
with "Animals (Don’t 
Think About What’s 
Not There).” As an 
acoustic guitar ambles 
steadily upward, Cleo 
Flemming urges some 
properly wild sounds 
out of her cello. The 
song imparts the hazy feel 
of trying to shake off a dream early in 
the morning. It’s a strange choice for an 


album opener, but it works. 

“Animals” also moves well into 
the album's catchiest tune, “Love 
to Hear You Say.” Over seven-plus 
minutes, ASW build a truly killer track 
full of wonderfully arranged stabs of 
country rock reminiscent of Wilco’s 
experimental periods. 

Foster has a unique vocal approach 
that resides somewhere between Sonic 
Youth’s Thurston Moore and the Kinks’ 
Ray Davies. But he retains an originality 
that defines and runs through all of 
Uniable Thwange. 

Lyrically, Foster bypasses traps that 
can ensnare less clever songwriters. On 
“When Terry Came Home,” he sings, 
“So you came to my door / Even though 
we’d seen each other before / We acted 
just like we were strangers / And when 
I let you come in and I asked you where 
you been / You said you don’t dangle 
with danger.” That might be my favorite 
line I’ve reviewed all year. 


Throughout the record, the band 
touches on its influences ever so 
lightly. Between the strength of 
the songs themselves — “Hey Dan” 
and “Beasts Don’t Bustle” both 
possess their own magic — as well 
as the surprisingly appropriate 
home-studio production, Uniable <» 

Thwange achieves an elusive thematic Si 
continuity. The album's easily heard g 
intentions carry it far above nostalgic g 

ASW are a different beast live than § 
on record. According to Foster, they 
trend a little more toward rock and roll, 
covering the Kinks and Chuck Berry 
along with original tunes. ASWs next g 

gig is a yard party this weekend, so 3 

you’ll have to go full scenester to catch Jj 

the band. But if you can’t find the yard, ^ 
just download the excellent Uniable =3 
Thwange at anothersexlessweekend. 
bandcamp.com. 

CHRIS FARNSWORTH g 
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Orange Julians (electro-pop), 
TOfun- SS-Ubuntu (soul, funk). 


RED SQUARE: Left Eye Jump 

(blues), 4 p.m„ free. Hie High 
Breaks (surf), 7 p.m.,$5. 
Mashtodon (hip-hop), 11 p.m., $5. 

Raul (hits). 6 p.m.. S5. DJ Reign 
One (EDM), 11p.m.. $5. 

(folk), 7 p.m.. free. Rekkon (hits). 

THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(BURLINGTON): The Gaslight 
Tinkers (Americana, world), B 

(rock), Bp.m„ free. 

VERMONT COMEDY CLUB: Sam 

p.m.. $20/27. ^ 

Chittenden county 

HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 
8084. Contois School of Music 
Band (rock), 8 p.m.. $14/18. 
HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 
Kaleido (rock), 7:30 p.m, $10/12. 
JERICHO CAF$ & TAVERN: 




barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL AND BURRITO 



SWEET MELISSA'S: Andy Pitt 

(blues), 6 p.m, donation. Duroc 
('80s rock). 9:30 pm. $S. 

WHAMMY BAR: Beatles 

7 pm free* 


stowe/smuggs 

MOOGS PLACE: Blue Fox (blues). 


mad river valley/ 
toaterbury 

ZENBARN: Kina Zore (Afrobeat). 


middlebury area 



(top 40). 9:30 pm free. 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Full 


champlain 

islands/northwest 


TWIGGS - AN AMERICAN 

country), 7 pm free- 


upper valley 


WINDSOR STATION 
RESTAURANT & BARROOM: 



outsi de vermon t 

MONOPOLE: Dr. Jah and the 
Love Prophets (reggae), 10 p.m.. 



SIDEBAR: SideBar Sundays 


TUE.1G 


burlington 

CLUB METRONOME: An Evening 



LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: Oayve 



the Near East). 7:30 pm, free. 



RED SQUARE: OJ Aras (dance), 7 






104.3 KISS-FM IS BURLINGTON & PLATTSBURGH’S THROWBACK STATION! 
WITH NON-STOP CLASSIC HIP-HOP FOR THE CHAMPLAIN VALLEY! 



music 




CojiM pim 


EVES OF THE 


PRESENTS THE SEVEN DAYS 


ALL VOTERS QUALIFY TO 
WIN A WEEKEND FESTIVAL PASS! 

VOTING ENDS MAY 14 
AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM 


CLUB DATES : 



Chittenden county 

HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 
LOUNGE: CJ Ramone. Big Eyes 

(punk). 7:30 p.m.. SI 3/15. 


ongwriter). 8:30 p.m.. S3/8. 18 


barre/montpelier 





stowe/smuggs 

MOOGS PLACE: Doug Perkins 

middlebury area 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: 


outside Vermont 

THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
( HANOVER): Jazz & Fondue. 7 


WED.17 

burlington 

CITIZEN CIDER: Brett Hughes 



JPS PUB: Karaoke. 10 p.m.. free. 

JUNIPER: The George Voland 

LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: Mike 
Martin (jazz). 7 pm., free. 

Sessions (traditional). 7 p.m, 
free. Willverine (electro-pop. 



Chittenden county 

MISTER SISTER: Godfather 

MONKEY HOUSE: The North 

STONE CORRAL BREWERY: 
SUGARHOUSE BAR & GRILL: 


barre/montpelier 

SWEET MELISSA’S: 0. Davis 



stowe/smuggs 

MOOGS PLACE: Lesley Grant 


middlebury area 



TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Trivia 

Night 7 p.m.. free. Open Mic 
Night 9 pjn, free. 


northeast kingdom 

PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia Night, 7 


outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic with 






FRIDAY! FRIDAY NIGHT Reuben Jackson takes you on an 

adventure every Friday night, exploring 
jn musical inventioa 


A PRAIRIE HOME No* i hosted by musician Chris Thile, 

the radio classic features contemporary 
COMPANION music and comedy. 


Music of the '50s and '60s and the 
stories behind it, hosted by Vermont 
radio legend Joel Najman. 


SATURDAY | 

AMERICAN 

Exploring the shared musical and ^ 

cultural threads of American music. 1 

9-11 PM I 

ROUTES 

Hosted by Nick Spitzer. M 


Sunday ALL THE 

7 10 PM TRADITIONS 


Robert Resnik hosts a folk and world 
music ‘show and tell' and highlights the 
work of local musicians. 


vpr 

107.9 FM | VPR.NET | ON YOUR SMARTPHONE 


MOTHER S DAY AT OCB! 

A BREWERY BRUNCH BUFFET 

FEATURING 

Beer Cocktails & Mimosas 
Pancakes • Maple-Glazed Ham • Salads 
Bacon & Sausage • Omelette Station.. .and more! 


SUNDAY, MAY 14th, 2017 
11am — 2pm 
S15/ADULTS 
S10/KIDS UNDER 12 

Otter Creek Brewery, 

793 Exchange Street 
Middlebury, Vermont 
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art 


Hitting the Mark 


"Ready. Fire! Aim.,” BCA Center 

BY PAMELA POLSTON 

T he current exhibition at the BCA Center, 
“Ready. Fire! Aim.,” is thoroughly engaging; 
every one of the half-dozen artists included 
contributes in an utterly distinct way to the 
curatorial theme. That is to say nothing of the paral- 
lel collection of works at the Hall Art Foundation in 
Reading, which this reviewer has not yet seen. In 2015, 
BCA curator DJ Hellerman, who has since moved on to 
the Everson Museum of Art in Syracuse, N.Y., devised 
a joint exhibit with BCA and the southern Vermont 
facility. The latter focuses, in part, on works owned by 
collectors Christine and Andrew Hall. 

Casual viewers, at least at the Burlington venue, may 
not have a clue what “Ready. Fire! Aim." is about. The 
proposed theme does not manifest itself obviously or 
consistently in all of these works. But, frankly, it hardly 
matters; these are artworks that stand on their own, 
requiring no thread to unify them with their neighbors. 

A brochure prepared for the exhibition includes an 
essay by Hellerman explaining the genesis of his idea. The 
show’s title is derived from that of a 2008 business book 
by Michael Masterson, bearing the subtitle Zero to $100 
Million in No Time Flat. So what does a guide to the “four 
stages of entrepreneurial growth” have to do with art? 

When a reporter once asked Andrew Hall how he 
decided which art to acquire, Hellerman recounts, 
the collector responded with “Ready, fire, aim." Or, as 
Hellerman deciphers it, "Prepare. Execute. Strategize.” 
What that means, exactly, remains unelucidated. 

If this oblique insight into the mind of a collector 
laid the foundation for a dual exhibition, Hellerman 
says, last November’s presidential election ultimately 
superseded it as an inspiration. Now, he writes, “This 
phrase has become a way to externalize the fear and 
uncertainty that accompanies the current political cli- 
mate." The new administration, he adds, “favors short- 
sighted 'firing’ over preparation, let alone strategy." 

That is something most of us can agree on. And the 
political context sheds light on Hellerman’s assertion 
that the exhibition “straddles art and politics both as a 
collecting philosophy and a governing philosophy” — 
using the word “philosophy” liberally. Art and politics, 
after all, are not strange bedfellows and, in this case, 
might provide a fulcrum on which to balance meaning. 

While private collection may be an overarching 
motif of the show, the artworks at BCA do not belong 
to one; they were, according to Hellerman, created in 
response to the show’s theme. And those responses, as 
noted, are delightfully diverse. 

The exhibition title could have been written for 
Matthew Peterson alone. His large-scale, black-and- 
white photographs are very nearly a literal manifesta- 
tion of the words. After all, shooting involves aiming 
and firing. (One photo is even about a fire: “Burnt Down 
Church on Elmwood Ave.”) Peterson underscores 
that functionality by describing his process, in an art- 
ist’s statement, as impulsive and intuitive; “Images 



are taken without the consideration of composition.” 
Later, he might crop them to create a “visual story line” 
for his self-published zine, Flatlander. 

The six images included here seem random, but 
what they have in common, as Hellerman notes, are 
“moments of tension and ambiguity." In blocking out 
background, Peterson eliminates frame of reference, 
forcing us to consider just the thing that has caught 
his eye. That might be a sandwich board reading “Most 
Everything Must Go!” or the close-up face of a man 
about to throw a dart (yes, he’s aiming). Or it might 
be the backs of people sitting at a bus stop, the central 
figure a woman draped in what appears to be a long 
hijab. Peterson requires us to imagine our own stories 
about what we see, and, in examining our thought pro- 
cesses, we gain insight into his. 

Across BCA’s front gallery, works by Timothy Horn 
deliver quite a disparate impression. Two large wall- 
hung sculptures from Horn’s “Gorgonia” series are the 
opposite of impulsive. As the name suggests, the works 
resemble coral-like oceanic life forms, their tendrils 
seeming to float upward as if underwater. However, 
they’re made of laboriously cut and assembled nickel- 
plated bronze. So “Gorgonia 9 (Fan Dance),” at 51 by 95 
inches, and “Gorgonia 11 (Sarabande),” a sprawling 84 by 
77 inches, are heavy. 

White blown-glass balls hang from each of these 
forms like bulbs on a Christmas tree. While stunningly 
beautiful, the sculptures evoke an over-the-top indul- 
gence that is at odds with delicate sea life. As Hellerman 
puts it, they “link an era of opulence and wealth before 





ART SHOWS 


its inevitable fell with natural beauty and 
ecological decline.” 

Sharing space in the front gallery, 
Nancy Dwyer turns clever wordplay into 
objects — bright-yellow pufly letters sus- 
pended before an aqua-hued wall. The 
first two are W and A, the rest too dis- 
torted for legibility. A printed explanation 
establishes that “Somewhere Between 
WANNABE/HAS BEEN” is based on a 
30-second animation Dwyer created in 
2002, in which the word WANNABE 
slowly morphs into HASBEEN. The art- 
work itself is tom between past and pres- 
ent, representing a culture of distraction 
and the difficulty of heeding that mindful- 
ness mantra: Be here now. 

The back gallery pairs two artists 
who, again, differ greatly in medium, yet 
both draw from deep wells of sociopo- 
litical, psychological and even literary 
insight Long experience working in the 
mental health field provides inspiration 
to Peter Gallo. His assemblages, paint- 
ings on drawers and sutured, seemingly 
bloodied canvases might seem like the 
work of a na'ive artist, but their allegori- 
cal richness suggests otherwise. Gallo's 


words, inviting viewers to ferret out 
meaning from her mazelike geometric 
patterns. While pleasing to the eye, the 
drawings also provoke awareness of and 
questions about identity. 

A mixed-media installation by 
Jonathan Gitelson in the BCA Center's 
second-floor gallery concludes “Ready. 
Fire! Aim." The most chilling contribu- 
tion to the exhibition, it addresses refuge, 
hiding and human survival. Viewers 
enter a dim room where two-dimen- 
sional framed pieces hang on two walls: 
a photograph of a Brattleboro home 
that was once part of the Underground 
Railroad, accompanied by diagrams of 
its hidden chamber; and, typewritten 
on two sheets of paper, “Prospectus and 
Guide to the Secret Annex, Anne Frank’s 
Diary, 11/17/1942.” On a third wall, a 
video projection of a red-lit tree flashes 
menacingly. The fourth wall holds a 
shelf of survivalist books. 

In one corner of the room, viewers 
are directed to open a door-like panel. 
Behind it, a long narrow “safe room” is 
filled with basic necessities: cots, flash- 
lights, packaged food, hot plate, games, 


THESE ARE ARTWORKS THAT STAND ON THEIR OWN. 

REQUIRING NO THREAD TO UNIFY THEM 
WITH THEIR NEIGHRORS. 



humble found materials are transformed 
by what Hellerman calls his “underlying 
observations about the fragility of the 
human condition and psyche.” 

Like Dwyer, Mildred Beltre employs 
language in her works, though they 
remain two-dimensional. Here, three 
38-by-SO-inch pieces in walnut ink and 
colored pencil, plus a 27-by-33-inch digi- 
tal print, borrow text from Zora Neale 
Hurston’s 1928 book How It Feels to Be 
Colored Me and Kathryn Stockett’s The 
Help (2009). The decades between those 
volumes did little to change the discourse 
of race and falsely founded human hier- 
archies. Beltre explores and abstracts 


toothbrushes, towels. Heartbreakingly, 
one small bed holds a child’s stuffed 
animal. While Gitelson’s references are 
historical, genocide, racial and ethnic 
targeting, and the exigencies of human 
safety are still with us. In this sad cham- 
ber, the exhibition’s aim is true. ® 

Contact: pamela@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 

■Ready. Fire! Aim..' through July 9 at the BCA 
Center in Burlington. Timothy Horn talks 
about his Gorgonia series at Artist at Work. 
Thursday, May 11, 6 to 8 p.m. 
burlingtoncityarts.org 


NEW THIS WEEK 

Burlington 

cases works made during its spring 2017 classes 

Gebhard, Serdar Gizer, Julius Higgins, Yeshua Hill, 
Michelle Hobbs, Jabari Jones, Meryl Kremer, Ada 
Leaphart, Macy Margolin, Kate Robinson Jeremy 
Smith and Danielle Vogl. Reception: Friday, May 
12. 6-10 p.m. May 12-Junel6. Info, 516-263-733S. 

middlebury area 


SENIOR STUDIO ART THESIS EXHIBITION: 



STEVEN JUPITER: 'After the Flood." a new 



rutland/killington 





northeast kingdom 



randolph/royalton 

S 70TH ANNIVERSARY EXHIBIT: A juried 



0 MARCUS RATLIFF: The Ladies Room,' new 
works by the Vermont collage artist Reception 
and artist talk: Sunday, June 11, 4 p.m. May 17-July 
1. Info, 767-9670. BlgTown Gallery in Rochester. 

ART EVENTS 


BRIDGE STREET ART FAIR: Fifth annual festival 



Saturday. May 13, noon-6 p.m. Info, 496-3643. 


MOEL COMMUNITY WORK WEEKEND: Help 



Life. Glover. Saturday and Sunday, May 13 and 
14, 10 a.m.-S p-m. Info, claredol@sover.net 

PUBLIC ART WALKING TOUR: Curator of 




ONGOING SHOWS 

burlington 





June 1. Info. 595-4148. Burlington Town Center. 


ALNOBAK: WEARING OUR HERITAGE': An 



Association. Through June 17. Info, 652-4500. 


IMBIBE: DRINKING IN CULTURE': An exhibition 
using an eclectic selection of drinking vessels 


BARBARA 8L00M: Conceptual artists books 





EMILY MITCHELL: Narrative paintings by 
859-9222 SEABA Center ^Burlington. 
'FACING AN EPIDEMIC': A multimedia 
Tom Laffay and Aubrey Roemer that seek to 


related health hazards. Through May 31. 



HOWARD CENTER GROUP EXHIBITION: An 

exhibition of works by members of the Howard 


BURLINGTON SHOWS » P.BO 


BURLINGTON SHOWS « P.79 

IAA FAMILY PORTRAIT PROJECT: Family portraits 
taken by BCA photographer Michelle Saffran, 

Academy students. More than 145 family portraits 
are also on display at Fletcher Free Library, North End 

Through May 31. Infix864-847S. Burlington CityHall. 


Heidi Broner. Sally Duval. Wendy James, Irene Lederer 
LaCroix. Carol MacDonald, Dianne Shullenberger, 

Ellen Spring Daryl Storrs and Ulrike Tessmer. Tiles 
are accompanied by additional works by each of the 
artists. Through May 31. Info. 863-64S8. Frog Hollow 
Vermont Craft Gallery in Burlington. 

PETER KATZ: Mixed-media works by the self-taught 
Burlington artist Through May 31. Info. 658-6016. 


bfi !f?4 

■^5 hff 


Chittenden county 


isan Bull Riley show paint- 


Through May 31Jnfo, 434-2550. Mt. Mansfield 
JOSEPH SALERNO: "Woods Edge." small oil 

I than two years. Through May Z3Jnfo, 985-3848. 

1 Furchgott Sourdiffe Gallery in Shelburne. 

I KATE LONGMAID: 'Freedom Speak." an exhibition 



‘Pieced Traditions: Jean Lovell Collects’ 

The Shelburne Museum knows how to present snazzy, modem exhibitions, but it never 
disappoints textile geeks. "Pieced Traditions: Jean Lovell Collects,” now on view in 
the Hat and Fragrance Gallery, features select historic bedcovers from the California 
collector, who is a longtime friend of the institution. Whether or not you're up on 
19th-century Amish quilting techniques, these works will capture your attention with 
their color and eye-catching geometries. Through October 3L Pictured: “Pieced Amish 
Railroad Crossing Quilt,” artist unknown. 


Colchester high schools. Closing reception: 
Wednesday. May 31. 6-7 p.m. Through May 31. Info, 
859-9222. Art's Alive Gallery In Burlington. 
STEPHEN BEATTIE: Digital photographs by the 
In Burlington. 


'STRENGTH IN NUMBERS’ ANNUAL SHOW: Works 






barre/montpelier 

A CHANGE IN THE WEATHER": Alaskan landscape 
paintings by Adelaide Murphy Tyrol and 
photographs by Richard Murphy. Through July 7. 
Info, 262-6035. T.W. Wood Gallery in Montpelier. 


FINDING YOURSELF IN VERMONT: The Vermont 





VISUAL ART IN SEVEN DAYS: 

ART LISTINGS AND SPOTLIGHTS ARE WRITTEN BY 
RACHEL ELIZABETH JONES. LISTINGS ARE RESTRICTED 
TO ART SHOWS IN TRULY PUBLIC PLACES. 


® 


GET YOUR ART SHOW LISTED HERE! 

IF YOU'RE PROMOTING AN ART EXHIBIT. LET US KNOW BY POSTING 
INFO AND IMAGES BY THURSDAYS AT NOON ON OUR FORM AT 

SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT OR GALLERIES0SEVENDAYSVT.COM. 



» VOLUNTEER 

OnCall for Vermont offers two types of opportunities: 

Medical Reserve Corps: Medical and non-medical individuals volunteering the time their 
schedule allows on health and preparedness activities and/or just serving in times of need. 


Volunteer Emergency Medical Services: EMS provide critical pre-hospital 
to people in their community on local ambulance squads. 

Vermont needs your help. Today. Visit OnCallforVT.org 
to learn more about both opportunities. 






ART SHOWS 



HARRIET WOOD: A retro spectivi 


. Info. 454-8311. Eliot D. 


JAMES LUND & JENEANE LUNN: Paintings in watercolor and 
Through August 15. Info. 479-7059. Morse Block Dell In Barre. 


neighborhood. Through May 31. Info. 223-1981. The Cheshire 


Info. 828-0749. Governor's Gallery in Montpelier. 



SEEING THE FOREST FOR THE TREES': A group exhibition 
reflecting the diversity of woody plants and the feeling of 



Second Floor Gallery. Through May 12. Info. 479-7069. Studio 


Society members Lisa Forster Beach. Annelein Beukenkamp. 
Gary C. Eckhart and Robert O'Brien Through June 2. Info. 
279-6403. Central Vermont Medical Center in Berlin. 




MIDDLEBURY AREA SHOWS » P.B2 
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In the Kingdom 
of the Animals &SM, 


An exhibit in reverence of the animal world 
On view from May 13th-July 9th 


MILLER'S THUMB GALLERY ■ GREENSBORO, VERMONT 










‘Nine by Nine* FrogHollowVermontCraftGalleryinBurlingtondisplays 
nine ceramic tiles created by nine Vermont-rooted female artists, marking the culmination 
of a collaborative effort organized by artist Irene Lederer LaCroix. “Having known these 
women as both friends and artists," she says, “I was inspired to bring together their varying 
perspectives and backgrounds in art to create a unified but dynamic piece highlighting the 
diversity and power of women in the arts." Other participating artists are Heidi Broner, Sally 
Duval, Wendy James, Carol MacDonald, Dianne Shullenberger, Ellen Spring Daryl Storrs 
and Ulrike Tessmer. The tiles will be sold at a closing auction on May 31 at 6 p.m., with 100 
percent of sales benefiting Vermont Works for Women. Pictured; “Nine by Nine” tiles. 




VOLUNTEERS NEEDED 


To test a vaccine against a respiratory virus 


’ 




v 

Colli 


•Ages 18-35 

• 8 day/7 night inpatient stay 

• 2 outpatient screening visits 

• 4 outpatient follow up visits 

• Up to $1650 compensation 


VACCINE TESTING CENTER 

Call 802-656-0013 for more info and to schedule a screening. 
Leave your name, number and a good time to call back. 

Email UVMVTC@UVM.EDU 
or visit UVMVTC.ORG 


The 

UNIVERSITY 

'/VERMONT 




movies 


The Dinner ★★★★ 


O re n Moverman was born in the 
second half of the ’60s in Tel 
Aviv and has written two of Hol- 
lywood’s farthest-out films about 
pop geniuses from that period. One is I'm 
Not There (2007), in which a gaggle of ac- 
tors — including an 11 -year-old black boy and 
a female award winner — play Bob Dylan 
at various phases of his career. The other is 
2014 ’s brilliant Love & Mercy, featuring Bri- 
an Wilson portrayed by the tag team of John 
Cusack and Paul Dano. 

You might assume that the connective tis- 
sue between these two unusual pictures and 
the rest of Moverman's oeuvre is the film- 
maker's affinity for complex character stud- 
ies. But his richly varied body of work has 
another common thread running through it, 
and its name is Richard Gere. 

The actor took on the role of Billy the 
Kid in I'm Not There. In 2014, he did perhaps 
the least characteristic work of his career in 
Time Out of Mind (the title of a 1997 Dylan 
album!), the story of a homeless man who 
seeks reconnection with his daughter. And 
here he is, smooth as ever, in the writer-di- 
rector’s latest, a searing but mouthwatering 
serving of social commentary. 

The Dinner is adapted from the best- 
selling 2009 novel by Dutch author Herman 


Koch. It’s a powerful meditation on class 
privilege, family dynamics, affiuenza and 
mental illness. But mainly mental illness. 
With the exception of flashbacks, it takes 
place over the course of a single evening, 
primarily in a single setting — a restaurant 
where the elite meet to eat. 

Two couples convene to discuss some- 
thing horrific their children have done and 
decide which actions to take. Gere is Stan 
Lohman, a popular U.S. congressman who’s 
running for governor. His brother Paul is 
played by Steve Coogan, in one of the most 
fearless casting choices of recent times. 

We’re used to watching the multitalent- 
ed Brit dining in fine restaurants — a third 
installment of The Trip series is due later 
this year. We've never seen him do anything 
remotely like what he does here, however. 
Coogan's raw, riveting transformation into 
a former teacher battling — and losing 
ground to — psychological problems is the 
key ingredient in this thoughtfully layered 


Rebecca Hall is full of surprises as Kate- 
lyn, Stan’s trophy wife. She offers almost 
as many as Laura Linney, who plays Claire, 
Paul’s long-suffering life mate. It’s Claire 
who, we gradually realize, is pulling way 
more strings behind the scenes than Gere’s 



cunning character or anyone else. Talk about 
complex character studies. Every time we 
think we've got a grip on the dynamic here, 
Moverman brings some new twist to the ta- 
ble, like a waiter lifting the lid of a surprise 
dish sent by the chef. 

Playing the maitre d’ caught in the mid- 
dle, Michael Chernus proffers a priceless 
side of comic relief. As the tension grows, his 
insanely detailed descriptions of the restau- 
rant’s pretentious fare diffuse the darkening 
mood deliciously. 

One hopes those with a taste for smartly 
written, superbly acted movies about things 


that matter in the real world will sample The 
Dinner. Moverman is active in the Campaign 
to Change Direction, an organization dedi- 
cated to destigmatizing mental health issues, 
and his passion for the cause is ingrained in 
every frame of this film. 

It has so much to say about so many im- 
portant things. What a shame someone de- 
cided it should open the same weekend as 
Guardians of the Galaxy Vol. 2. That isn’t 
counterprogramming Unless you want a 
world with nothing to watch but superhero 
movies, it’s just counterproductive. 

RICK KISONAK 


Personal Shopper ★★★ 



T rust a French director to find sly 
ways to poke fun at the surreality 
of Hollywood. While Americans 
know Kristen Stewart as someone 
famous, writer-director Olivier Assayas has 
twice cast her as a humble assistant to some- 
one famous — first in Clouds of Sils Maria 
(2014) and now in Personal Shopper. In the 
former film, which won her deserved awards 
and acclaim, Stewart played off the luminous 
Juliette Binoche. In this one, she interacts 
mainly with glowing screens, glowy special 
effects and herself. 

While Personal Shopper is not technically 
a one-woman drama, it is one of those films 
— like Sofia Coppola's Somewhere — that 
showcase one pretty person’s moodiness in 
a succession of pretty places, like an impec- 
cable photo-essay on ennui. Stewart plays 
Maureen, an American working in Paris as 
a personal shopper for a seldom-seen celeb- 
rity (Nora von Waldstatten). She despises the 
job but clings to it so she can remain in Paris 
awaiting a mystical sign from her recently 
deceased twin. Both students of spiritualism, 
both afflicted with the same heart defect, the 
pair had a pact to communicate with each 
other from beyond. 

Whether she’s hobnobbing with fashion 
designers or sitting in a dark house listen- 
ing to things go bump in the night, Mau- 
reen has a glassy, mournful self-contain- 
ment. The only things that jar her (briefly) 
out of her funk are ghostly visitations and 


equally spectral communications from her 
digital devices. 

By draining the film of face-to-face in- 
teraction, Assayas draws an implicit parallel 
between metaphysical “ghosts" — which are 
very real in this movie — and electronic ones. 
Maureen’s boyfriend, her employer, the 
long-dead spiritualists she researches — all 
of them exist, for her, primarily as voices and 
images floating in the ether. For the purposes 
of the film, they might as well be ghosts, too. 


When she begins receiving disturbing texts 
from an unknown number, one of the first 
questions Maureen fires back is, “Are you 
alive or dead?” 

In another film, it would matter quite a 
bit whether Maureen’s stalker were a real 
live person. But Assayas eventually solves 
this mystery carelessly, as if it were beside 
the point — the point being that Maureen is 
eager to be haunted and vulnerable to disem- 
bodied voices. 


The film's biggest problem is that we 
don't know her well enough to understand 
that eagerness or that vulnerability. While 
Stewart's performance is naturalistic, she 
doesn’t have the warmth or engagement 
here that she showed in Sils Maria, per- 
haps because there's almost no one to en- 
gage with. 

Maureen's character is a collection of 
pieces that never snap together: hipster in- 
souciance, vague artistic leanings, equally 
vague spiritualism — unconnected to any 
larger belief system — and an assumed but 
never explored love for her brother. In one 
painfully stilted scene, she rejects the of- 
fer of a job at a fashion magazine because it 
wouldn’t give her “freedom." But we never 
learn what freedom means to her, besides 
dodging traffic on her scooter while chamber 
music jangles on the soundtrack. 

Maureen is more cool than interesting, 
as if Assayas wrote her as an abstraction of 
an American millennial rather than an indi- 
vidual. While the film has loads of style — 
much like the outfits Maureen carts around 
— it doesn’t have enough substance to work 
as a horror film (which it sometimes imper- 
sonates) or as on absorbing drama. While 
Clouds of Sils Maria (currently streamable 
on Netflix) combined cinematic gloss with 
theatrical vitality. Personal Shopper has the 
pallor of a ghost that will quickly flit from 
memory. 

MARGOT HARRISON 








Is it your time to quit? 

VCBH is here to help 

and Health is conducting a study to 
help mothers quit smoking. 

With your participation, you could 
earn up to SI ,360. 

If you have at least one child 
under tho ago of 12, you may 
qualify for this study. 

To see if you qualify, go 
online to http://j.mp/1MSDgeE 
to take our online survey 
or call (802) 656-1906 to 
learn more about 


iS Vermonl Center on 

(802) 656-1906 http://j.mp/lMSDgeE >)}■' Behavior Si Health 




Gardens & Nursery 

Celebrate 
Mother’s Day 
with a trip to the 
garden center! 

Mon-Sat 7:30am-5:30pm Sun 9-4 

: . . : . : n;:irdens andnursery.com 


2638 Ethan Allen Hwv, New Haven 

802 - 453-5382 



Si \s~hi 

DQ^, SEVEN DAYS BARNES NOBLE 

Rood all obout it @1 burlingtonbookfestival.com 


y 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 


DATE: June 1,2017 
TIME: 8:00 - 9:30 am 


RSVP: By Wednesday, May 24 
Eliza Pickard 
802.652.8130 
epickard@gbymca.org 

GREATER BURLINGTON YMCA 



LOCALtheciters ? 


BIG PICTURE THEATER 



THE SAVOY THEATER 




PALACE 9 CINEMAS 



The Zookeeper's Wife 


STOWE CINEMA 3 PLEX 






friday 12 — thursday 18 


. 2 (2D & 3D) 

! Sword (2D & 30) 


SUNSET DRIVE-IN 



Guardians of the Galaxy 
Vol. 2 (2D & 3D) 

'King Arthur: Legend of the Sword 


MARQUIS THEATRE 


Guardians of the Galaxy Voi. 2 


MERRILL'S ROXY CINEMA 

Wednesday 10 -thursday 11 



PARAMOUNT 
TWIN CINEMA 





WELDEN THEATRE 




Guardians oF the Galaxy 
Vol. 2 (2D & 3D) 

The Lost City of Z 



LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 

GO TO SEVENDAYSVT.COM ON ANY SMARTPHONE FOR FREE, 
UP-TO-THE-MINUTE MOVIE SHOWTIMES. PLUS OTHER NEARBY 
RESTAURANTS. CLUB OATES. EVENTS AND MORE. 
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OFFBEAT FLICK OF THE WEEK 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 



Two Lovers and a Bear 

other streaming services), you could check out this film whose title, if nothing else, is 
pretty dum offbeat. Starring Dane DeHaan and Tatiana Maslany (of ‘Orphan Black'), this 
very Canadian film from director Kim Nguyen (War Witch) chronicles the romance of two 
disaffected young people in the far north. Expect ice fishing, hlpsterism and a talking 
animal. Not everyone loves the film — some critics opined they were waiting for that 

theaters. DVO or video on demand this week. If you want an alternative to the blockbusters, try this! 

READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOG AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 


Get love in 
your mailbox, 
not your inbox. 


Take dating a little bit slower with... 



jf i 


. Online dating isn't for everyone. 

■ If you're weary of web profiles and swiping left, 

. why not try a new/old idea? Love Letters! 

■ It's the perfect thing for singles who want to bring 

. the romance back to dating and take things slowly. 

j How does it work? 

r 1. Compose a message introducing yourself to other 
A Vermonters and send it to Seven Days. 

2. We'll publish your anonymous message in the 
Love Letters section (see page 93). 
a 3. Potential penpals will reply to the messages 
y with real letters delivered to you confidentially 

a by the Seven Days post office, 

r 4. Whatever happens next is up to you! 

* I'm in. Let the romancing begin! 

Go to page 93 or sevendaysvt.com/loveletters 
for instructions on submitting your message. 




fun stuff 



on something good, somETHms m. 


MR. 8RUNELLE EXPLAINS IT ALL U 

LIFE'S LXTT1_E SECRETS. REVEALED! 




MORE FUN! STRAIGHT DOPE (P.30) 
CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-4) 
CROSSWORD (P.C-5) 





JAZZ FESTIVAL 


JUNE 2-11, 2117 



ROBERT 

CRAY 


SATURDAY, JUNE 3 
FLYNN MAINSTAGE 



TROMBONE SHORTY 
& ORLEANS AVENUE 


THURSDAY, JUNE 8 
WATERFRONT TENT 

ARRESTED 

DEVELOPMENT 


SATURDAY, JUNE 10 
WATERFRONT TENT 


PLUS 

PINK MARTINI, DIANA KRALL, KAMASI WASHINGTON, TERENCE BLANCHARD 
8 THE E-COLLECTIVE, SULLIVAN FORTNER TRIO, PETER BRdTZMANN G 
HEATHER LEIGH, CAMILA MEZA QUARTET, DOM FLEMONS DUO, JANE BUNNETT 
& MAQUEQUE, BASSDRUMBONE, THE VT/NY COLLECTIVE FEAT. VICTOR LEWIS 


AND MORE! 


■ES533S3ES3 

BBH 

Presented by Federa| 9 Credit Union 

SUSJSr sSfe Kfinrty 

H SEVEN DAYS 




fun stuff 


JEN SORENSEN 


HARRY BLISS 



“Yoga World is two blocks past Yoga Palace. 
If you see Yoga Mecca, you’ve gone too far." 








; FREE WILL ASTROLOGY bv rob brezsnv j 



TAURUS 

(APRIL 20-MAY 20) 

"Kiss the flame, and it is yours," 
teased the poet Thomas Lux. What 
do you think he was hinting at? Its a 
metaphorical statement of course. 
You wouldn't want to literally thrust 
your lips and tongue into a fire. But 
accordi ng to my readi ng of the as- 
trological omens, you might benefit 
from exploring its meanings. Where 
to begin? May I suggest you visualize 
making out with the steady bum at 
the top of a candle? My sources tell 
me that doing so at this particular 
moment in your evolution will help 
kindle a new source of heat and light 
in your deep self — a fresh fount of 
glowing power that wil I bum sweet 
and strong like a miniature sun. 

ARIES (March 21-April 19): The process by 
which Zoo Jeans are manufactured is unusual. 
First workers wrap and secure sheets of denim 
around car tires or big rubber balls and take 
these raw creations to the Kamine Zoo in Hita- 
chi City. Japan. There the denim-swaddled ob- 
jects are thrown into pits where tigers or lions 
live. As the beasts roughhouse with their toys, 
they rip holes in the cloth. Later, the material is 
retrieved and used to sew the jeans. Might this 
story prove inspirational for you in the coming 
weeks? I suspect it will. Here's one possibility: 
You could arrange for something wild to play 
a role in shaping an influence you will have an 
intimate connection with. 


GEMINI (May 21-June 20): Your symbol of 
power during the next three weeks is a key. 
Visualize it. What picture pops into your imagi- 
nation? Is it a bejeweled golden key like what 
might be used to access an old treasure chest? 
Is it a rustic key for a garden gate or an over- 
sized key for an ornate door? Is it a more mod- 
em thing that locks and unlocks car doors with 
radio waves? Whatever you choose. Gemini. I 
suggest you enshrine it as an inspirational im- 
age in the back of your mind. Just assume that 
it will subtly inspire and empower you to find 
the metaphorical "door" that leads to the next 
chapter of your life story. 

CANCER (June 21-July 22): You are free 
to reveal yourself in your full glory. For once 
in your life, you have cosmic clearance to ask 
for everything you want without apology. This 
is the Tatei" you have been saving yourself 
for. Here comes the reward for the hard work 
you've been doing that no one has completely 
appreciated. If the universe has any prohibi- 
tions or inhibitions to impose, I don't know 
what they are. If old karma has been prevent- 
ing the influx of special dispensations and 
helpful X factors. I suspect that old karma has 
at least temporarily been neutralized. 

LEO (July 23-Aug. 22): T don't want to be at 
the mercy of my emotions." said Irish writer Os- 
car Wilde. T want to use them, to enjoy them, 
and to dominate them.” In my opinion, that may 
be one of the most radical vows ever formulat- 
ed. Is it even possible for us human beings to 
gracefully manage our unruly flow of feelings? 
What you do in the coming weeks could pro- 
vide evidence that the answer to that question 
might be yes. According to my reading of the 
astrological omens, you are now in a position to 
learn more about this high art than ever before. 

VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept 22): Africa's highest 
mountain is Mount Kilimanjaro. Though it's near 
the equator, its peak is covered year-round with 
glaciers, in 2001, scientists predicted that global 
warming would melt them all by 2015. But that 
hasn't happened. The ice cap is still receding 
slowly. It could endure for a while, even though 
it wil I eventually disappear. Let's borrow this sce- 


nario as a metaphor for your use. Virgo. First con- 
sider the possibility that a certain thaw in your 
personal sphere isn't unfolding as quickly as you 
anticipated. Second, ruminate on the likelihood 
that it will, however, ultimately come to pass. 
Third, adjust your plans accordingly. 

LIBRA (Sept 23-0ct 22): Will sex be hum- 
drum and predictable in the coming weeks? 
No! On the contrary. Your interest in wander- 
ing out to the frontiers of erotic play could rise 
quite high. You may be animated and experi- 
mental in your approach to intimate commu- 
nion. whether its with another person or with 
yourself Need any suggestions? Check out the 
"butterflies-in-flight" position or the 'spinning 
wheel of roses" maneuver. Try the “hum-and- 
chuckle kissing dare" or the "churning radiance 
while riding the rain cloud* move. Or just in- 
vent your own variations and give them funny 
names that add to the adventure. 

SCORPIO (Oct. 23-Nov. 21): Right now the 
word "simplicity" is irrelevant You've got silky 
profundities to play with, slippery complica- 
tions to relish and lyrical labyrinths to wander 
around in. I hope you use these opportunities 
to tap into more of your subterranean powers. 
From what I can discern, your deep dark intel- 
ligence is ready to provide you with a host 
of fresh clues about who you really are and 
where you need to go. PS: You can become 
better friends with the shadows without com- 
promising your relationship to the light 

SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec 21): You can 
bake your shoes in the oven at 350 degrees 
for 40 minutes, but that wont turn them into 
loaves of bread. Know what I'm saying Sag- 
ittarius? Just because a chicken has wings 
doesnt mean it can fly over the rainbow. Catch 
my drift? You'll never create a silk purse out of 
dental floss and dead leaves. That's why I offer 
you the fol lowing advice: In the next two weeks, 
do your best to avoid paper tigers, red herrings, 
fool's gold, fake news. Trojan horses, straw men, 
pink elephants, convincing pretenders and in- 
visible bridges. There'll be a reward if you do: 
close encounters with shockingly beautiful 
honesty and authenticity that will be among 
your most useful blessings of 2017. 


CAPRICORN (Dec. 22-Jan. 19): Of all the 
signs of the zodiac, you Capricorns are the 
least likely to believe in mythical utopias 
like Camelot or El Dorado or Shambhala. You 
tend to be uber-skeptical about the existence 
of legendary vanished riches like the last 
Russian czar's Faberge eggs or King John's 
crown jewels. And yet if wonderlands and 
treasures like those really do exist, I'm bet- 
ting that some may soon be discovered by 
Capricorn explorers. Are there unaccounted- 
for masterpieces by Georgia O'Keeffe buried 
in a basement somewhere? Is the score of a 
lost Mozart symphony tucked away in a seedy 
antique store? I predict that your tribe will 
specialize in unearthing forgotten valuables, 
homing in on secret miracles and locating 
missing mother lodes. 

AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 18): Accord- 
ing to my lyrical analysis of the astrological 
omens, here are examples of the kinds of ex- 
periences you might encounter in the next 
21 days: 1. interludes that reawaken memo- 
ries of the first time you fell in love: 2. people 
who act like helpful, moon-drunk angels just 
in the nick of time; 3. healing music or pro- 
vocative art that stirs a secret part of you — a 
sweet spot you had barely been aware of: 4. 
an urge arising in your curious heart to speak 
the words. "I invite lost and exiled beauty back 
into my life." 

PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): Ex-baseball 
player Eric DuBose was pulled over by Florida 
cops who spotted him driving his car errati- 
cally. They required him to submit to a few 
tests, hoping to determine whether he had con- 
sumed too much alcohol. Tan you recite the 
alphabet?" they asked. 'I'm from the great state 
of Alabama," DuBose replied, "and they have 
a different alphabet there." I suggest Pisces, 
that you try similar gambits whenever you find 
yourself In odd interiudes or tricky transitions 
during the coming days — which I suspect will 
happen more than usual. Answer the questions 
you want to answer rather than the ones you're 
asked, for example. Make jokes that change the 
subject Use the powers of distraction and post- 
ponement You! I need extra slack, so seize it! 


CHECK OUT ROB BREZSNY'S EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & DAILY TEXT MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 
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"aSollbergerspen 

Saturday afternoon 

the Waking Window 
music festival in 

Winooski recording 
fans singing the 

•Stuck" theme son 

her video series: b 

, episode- a musk 

kl will air in August. 


sponsored by: 

New England 
aS 1 Federal Credii 


Online 

Thursday! 




SEVEN DAYS 


KERMtRIS 


MEN W5TV1LN 


Introducing: 

Vermonters 


For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 




W5MEN 


GENUINE. DEEP. PLAYFUL AND 


relaxing cup of tea and bubble bath. I 
and loyal man who shares these 




Improve — and the same will be true 
for you. Sing_Laugh_Be.41.CH 


for kindred spirit to share time at 

a sharp wit and inquisitive mind. I 
have yet to go beyond the Up of the 




biking and enjoying the life choice of 


h. I live wholeheartedly and want to 

communicate, laugh, think, dance and 
travel his way to me. RumiLove, 67.0 


SNEEDSHISGIRL 

Please be honest, loyal, attractive, 
humble, kind and OK with lots of sex 



damn good time, ticktock, 50.0 



to join me? persevere, 52.0 


it is very important to me. I hope 


an attorney and am looking to date 


interested in drugs. dc333, 43.0 


I lived in Beijing Hong Kong and 
Phoenix before Plattsburgh. N.Y. I'm 

positive. I enjoy traveling. I'm at a stage 
of my life where I know what I want. 

I'm looking for someone kind, mature. 
posiUve. honest. PlbLiouX, 35,0 

SEEKING OTHER H FRIENDS © 

Husky librarian here who's fond of 

screwing around on the internet 


friends (if you don't know, don't ask) 
for casual dating or LTR. Looking 

dork-friendly, jaicubed. 26,0 


together and happy. Hellovt2. 61 

not looking for anyone to "complete" 
me. I‘m already whole. I'm busy and 
independent not looking to get 

who likes to be outdoors, laugh 
re. Knitter67, 49.0 


CilRIoUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 


2,000 local singles with 
profiles Including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company. 

a See photos of 
this person online. 


ENERGETIC, POSITIVE AND 
ADVENTUROUS, VIBRANT 


candlelit dinners, flowers, romance 


er neglected. Mud, 39,0 




I thoroughly enjoy outdoor activities 

book, music, chilling out — all good. "" 
to go with the flow. Green_Up_Now 

NO-NAMES QUICKIE. THEN LEAVE 

and part ways. So If you're between 18 
and 50 and wanna just fuck without 


I like to stay busy, like to ski. hike, 
work out ride bikes, outdoor things. 
Easygoing. Don't let things get to 
me. Life is too short Drop a note 

anything about me. skiskil. 53.Q 


into dating, making friends and meeting 
going to concerts. I'm a soft-spoken, 
humor. I'm pretty chill and laid-back. 


A LONELY GUY LOOKING 




who can accept him for what he is 
and to spend time with him on days 




1 love to laugh and enjoy the simple 
things in life. I try to find the 

to everyone. Life Is too short to 


Indoors and outdoors. simba33, 52,0 


potentially sarcastic, thoughtful guy 
who'd love to find that inexplicable, 
magical connection with a kindred 


GRATEFUL, OPEN-HEARTED 


and love exploring. I'm healthy and 
active with many interests including 


URBANE HICK, FLEDGLING WRITER 


excellent friend to my dog. I have some 

* * * <o.l wash my truck 



relationship. Give me a shout-out Let's 
see how It goes. LOOKINGLOCAL. 74,0 







SWM 54-y/o seeking a 
romantic relationship with 
one special lady. Love is the 
greatest human experience, 
and to have someone to share 
that with is all that I could 
hope for. I am a man seeking a 
female 30 to 54 y/o. #LT054 


Teacher in the Kingdom, 
outside-of-the-box and off-the- 
grid male boomer approaching 
retirement seeks feminine 
companionship for sailing 
adventures on Memphremagog 
as well as foreign travel. Self- 
sufficient but seeking to share. 
Habla Espanol? I am a man 
seeking a woman 55 to 65. 
#L1055 


Me: woman, somewhat defined 
by responses such as 'No one 
ever asked about that before." 
Retired, curious, opinionated 
and lovable. ISO mature, laid- 
back, open-minded gentleman 
who appreciates what is. I am a 
woman seeking a man. ffL1056 


Warm, genuine, earthy single 
woman, 41, inspired and 
adventurous grounding to 
manifest dreams. Welcomes 
healthy, kind, conscious single 
man, 36 to 46, interested in 
friendship, dating and long- 
term partnership co-creating 
a family. You value honesty, 
justice, ecological harmony, 
homesteading, cuddling and 


wholesome play. I am a female 
seeking a male. #L1057 


SWM retired. Looking for black 
women. Love the feel, taste 
and smell of black women. 
Seeking FWB. Burlington area. 
Very clean, nice guy. Be honest, 
sexy. Dark meat is delicious. 
Yummy. Photo. Phone. I am a 
male seeking a female. #L1058 


Small-town boy who still 
believes in fairy tales. I want to 

what love is. Looking in all the 
wrong places. Want to know 
what it's like to be kissed for 
the first time. Are you the one 
to show me? Are you the one 
to win my heart? I am a 50-y/o 
male seeking a female. #L1059 


I'm a 75-y/o male looking for 
a woman 60 to 70 y/o. I have 
a job. I enjoy fishing, riding 
motorcycles and quiet time. I'd 
like to meet a woman to spend 
time with. #L1027 


SWM, 54 y/o. Like camping, 
dancing, dining out, music, 
gardening, fishing. Looking for 
honest woman for friendship 
and maybe more. Homeowner, 
retired truck driver. Time to 
enjoy life. XL1028 


Young 70 SWF, retired lawyer 
seeking intelligent, well-read 
gentleman for companionship, 
dinner, movies and evenings 
out. #L1040 



52-y/o male seeking to hook up 
and please a very older woman 
who still has spunk. Age and 
wrinkles are a plus. I'm in the 
Rutland area but guarantee 
you that after one trip, you'll 
be making more. Write me. 
OL1043 


SWM, bisexual, 50s, in good 
shape. Looking for black/ 
white male. FWB. I'm mostly 
a bottom. Love to give oral, 
receive anal. You: clean, 
nice guy, slim, DD-free, well 
endowed a plus. Let's get 
together! #L1046 


SWM, 59. romantic 
outdoorsman, enjoys what all 
four Vermont seasons have to 
offer. Blue/green eyes, brown 
hair, kind, loyal, good listener, 
sense of humor, and still has a 
youthful body and enthusiasm. 
Enjoys downtime, cuddling, 
watching movies. Seeks like- 
minded 45- to 60-y/o SWF 
for sharing nature, music and 
adventures. #L1044 


White male. 50, single. Want to 
date to find a lady to fall in love 
with (relationship). I love to 
ride my motorcycle. I am a Civil 
War Confederate reenactor. 
Love history, not hate. I am a 
Christian. Love God and Jesus. 
XL1045 


GWM, 65 years young 
and healthy. Looking for 
companionship and more with 
another older gay male. Hope 
to hear from you. #L1047 


You: fit beautiful, happy, 
creative. Me: SWM, fit 
handsome, happy, creative. 
Together create a space of 
love fit for eternity in Lamoille 
County with apple/pear 
hedges, ponds, chickens, cow, 
honey bees, music, singing, 
dance, conscious conception. 
Write me. #L1048 


65-y/o divorced WM seeking 
woman for casual encounters 
and maybe more. I do have 
some health issues such as 
artery disease and neuropathy. 
I am a nondrinker and seeking 
the same. Please write if 
interested. #L1049 


HOW TO REPLY TO THESE MESSAGES: ^ ' 

Seal your reply — including your preferred 
contact info — inside an envelope. Write your 
penpal’s box number on the outside of that 
envelope and place it inside another envelope 
with payment. 

MAIL TO: Seven Days Love Letters 

P.0. Box 1164, Burlington, VT 05402 

PAYMENT: $5/response. Include cash or check 
(made out to "Seven Days") in the outer 
envelope. To send unlimited replies for only 
$15/month, call Ashley at 802-865-1020, 
ext. 37 for a membership (credit accepted). 


PUBLISH YOUR MESSAGE ON THIS PAGE! 


Submit your FREE message at 
sevendaysvt.com/loveletters or 

use the handy form at right. — \ / 

We’ll publish as many messages as we 
can in the Love Letters section above. 

Interested readers will send you letters 
in the mail. No internet required! 


G 

O 


4 


Describe yourself and who you're 
looking for in 40 words below: 

(OR, ATTACH A SEPARATE PIECE OF PAPER.) 

AGE + GENDER (OPTIONAL) 

seeking a 

AGE + GENDER (OPTIONAL) 


Required confidential info: 


MAIL TO: SEVEN DAYS LOVE LETTERS ■ PO BOX 1164, BURLINGTON, VT 05402 
OPTIONAL WEB FORM: SEVENDAYSVT.COM/LOVELETTERS 
HELP: 802-865-1020, EXT. 37, LOVELETTERS@SEVENDAYSVT.COM 
THIS FORM IS FOR LOVE LETTERS ONLY. Messages for the Personals, 
Hookups and 1-Spy sections must be submitted online at dating.sevendaysvt.com. 




A 


get body art 
Best barber/merfs cut 
: manicure/ 

Best place to 
get a massage 
Best day spa 
Best resort spa 
lodging 

Best health club/gym 
: yoga studio 
: cycling studio 
Best CrossFit studio 


Best radio station 
(news) 

Best local TV 


• Best camera store 

■ Best place to 
buy a computer 

• Best bookstore 

buy a unique gift 

■ Best adult toy store 


■ Best secondhand 

• Best antique store 

• Best kitchen store 

• Best lighting store 

■ Best garden center 

• Best auto dealer 

• Best ski/ 
snowboard shop 

■ Best bike shop 

• Best outdoor outfitter 

ARTS + 

ENTERTAINMENT 

• Best large 


play pool 
• Best trivia night 


• Bestfolkartist 




Best beauty-product 
purveyor 

Best pet supply store 




Saturday mornings 

+NEFCU 



MAKE ROOM FOR MORE EPIC MOMENTS. 


Buying a home, renovating or expanding? 
NEFCU adds the financial tools, tips, services and 
knowledge that make family memories possible. 
No wonder we're Vermont's #1 home lender. 
Learn more and apply online at nefcu.com. 


*r 


MS . 


N New England 
7 Federal Credit Union 

800-400-8790 • nefcu.com 


Local, affordable, and on your side. 


